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Week Ending Friday, November 18, 1983 


Tokyo, Japan 





Exchange of Toasts With Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. November 10, 1983 





The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, distinguished guests, please allow 
me to say a few words on behalf of the 
Government and people of Japan and on 
my own behalf. Welcome to the President 
of the United States of America and Mrs. 
Reagan. 

I wish to express anew my gratitude to 
the President and Mrs. Reagan and the 
American people of all walks of life for the 
most heartwarming welcome accorded to 
me during my visits to Washington in Janu- 
ary and May. 

In particular, I will never forget the won- 
derful birthday surprise the President and 
Mrs. Reagan arranged for me at the White 
House in May. Today I am deeply pleased 
to be able to reciprocate your thoughtful- 
ness in my humble way. 

Mr. President, you may recall that in our 
meeting in May, we promised to cooperate 
with each other, you as a pitcher and I as a 
catcher. We have been living up to our 
promise since then, not only as a formidable 
battery over the Pacific but also as excellent 
teammates of the free world. 

While in the world of baseball both the 
World Series and the Japan Series are over, 
the World Series in the world of politics in 
which the President and I are together 
taking part still has quite a few innings left. 
[Laughter] I am convinced that we will 
achieve brilliant results in this World Series 
by putting our efforts together. [Laughter] 

In closing, I wish to propose a toast to the 
continued health of the President and Mrs. 
Reagan, as well as the members of his suite, 
and to the prosperity of the United States of 
America. 

The President. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Nakasone, members of the Diet, distin- 
guished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
just before this delightful luncheon we fin- 


ished the second of two long, productive 
talks. I don’t know who was pitching and 
who was catching—{laughter|—but those 
talks demonstrated that despite the 5,000 
miles of ocean between us and the differ- 
ence in our geography, history, and culture, 
Japan and America share the same deeply 
held values. 

Both our nations are democracies found- 
ed on the sacredness of the individua!. We 
both believe that every person deserves to 
be listened to, so we give all of our citizens 
a voice in government. And we both hold 
that every man and woman has certain in- 
alienable rights, so we enshrine these rights 
in law. 

As the American educator Robert Hutch- 
ins wrote, “Democracy is the only form of 
government that is founded on the dignity 
of man—not the dignity of some men, or 
rich men, or educated men .. . but on all 
men.” Democratic freedoms, we both 
know, make a nation not only noble but 
dynamic. Individuals in democracies can 
give full scope to their energies and talents, 
conducting experiments, exchanging knowl- 
edge, and making breakthrough after 
breakthrough. 

In just the past few decades, men and 
women acting in freedom have markedly 
improved the health and living standards of 
the whole human race. Innovations in fertil- 
izers, farm machinery, land use made in 
democracies have increased agricultural 
output across the world. 

Medical advances made in democracies, 
from the discovery of penicillin to the iden- 
tification of vitamins, means that people ev- 
erywhere on Earth live longer than ever 
before. And electronics breakthroughs 
made in democracies have produced a tele- 
communications network that links nations 
around the globe. Of course Japan has been 
leading the way in one of those—electron- 
ics. And, Mr. Prime Minister, I can’t resist 
telling you that we Americans who have 
traditionally prided ourselves in being the 
first with the most have now met our com- 
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petition. [Laughter] I understand that in a 
single Tokyo store, one can find 205 va- 
rieties of stereo headphones and 100 differ- 
ent television models. 

Today it’s the democracies—especially 
Japan and America—that are leading a 
high-tech revolution that promises to 
change life on Earth even more profoundly 
than did the industrial revolution of a cen- 
tury ago. This revolution ranges from elec- 
tron microscopes that can inspect molecules 
to satellites that are probing the dark infin- 
ities of space. It’s a revolution that’s making 
industries vastly more efficient, putting the 
world’s great literature, film, and music at 
families’ fingertips, and producing medical 
breakthroughs that are helping many of the 
blind see and many of the handicapped to 
walk. 

State-controlled economies, by contrast, 
just haven’t been able to keep up. Before 
Korea was divided, its industrial center was 
in the north. Today the Republic of Korea 
outproduces North Korea by 3 to 1. In 
Europe the per capita income of West Ger- 
many is more than twice that of East Ger- 
many. As we both know, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, the true division in the world today is 
not between east and west, but between 
progress and stagnation, between freedom 
and oppression, between hope and despair. 

Looking back on his long career, one of 
Japan’s foremost leaders, Yukio Ozaki, said, 
“For the happiness of one nation we should 
endeavor toward the enhancement of the 
happiness of the entire world.” Both Japan 
and America share this view, and we both 
know that the happiness of the world de- 
pends on liberty. 

Mr. Prime Minister, as a man who has 
worked tirelessly to defend and promote 
human freedom, you have led a career of 
long and varied service to your country. 
You first won a seat in the Diet in 1947; 
since 1959 you’ve held five Cabinet posts; 
and today you lead your nation. With grati- 
tude for your efforts, on behalf of the 
American people, I salute you. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, also please 
join me in a toast to His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Japan. 


Note: Prime Minister Nakasone spoke at 


2:13 p.m. at the luncheon he and Mrs. Na- 
kasone hosted for the President and Mrs. 
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Reagan in the Banquet Hall of the Prime 
Minister’s official residence. The Prime 
Minister spoke in Japanese, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
Prime Minister held an hour-long meeting 
in the second floor lounge of the residence. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, they were 
joined by Mrs. Reagan and Mrs. Nakasone 
and attended a reception which preceded 
the luncheon. 


Tokyo, Japan 





Joint Statements of the President and Prime 
Minister Nakasone Following Their 
Meetings. November 10, 1983 





The Prime Minister. For the people and 
Government of Japan, as well as for my 
wife and myself, it is indeed a great pleas- 
ure to welcome the President of the United 
States of America and Mrs. Reagan as state 
guests. 

Yesterday and today, the President and I 
had very productive meetings covering a 
wide range of subjects. Through these 
meetings, we reconfirmed the importance 
for Japan and the United States, two coun- 
tries sharing the common ideas and values 
of freedom and democracy of promoting 
further cooperation towards peace and 
prosperity of the world. 

The President has a clear recognition of 
the importance of the Asian and the Pacific 
region. His present visit to Japan and the 
Republic of Korea and his planned visit to 
China next year amply testify this fact, to- 
gether with his visit to the countries in 
Southeast Asia, which I am sure will be re- 
scheduled in the future. The economic dy- 
namism in the Asian and the Pacific region 
is one of the central elements in the expan- 
sion of the world economy. Thus, the Presi- 
dent and I are in full agreement that we 
should continue to make efforts for the fur- 
ther development of the Asian and the Pa- 
cific region. 

Mr. President, I issued on November lst 
the Tokyo Statement jointly with Chancel- 
lor Kohl of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many, in line with the spirit of the political 
statement adopted at the Williamsburg 
summit in May this year declaring that we 
should maintain the unity and solidarity 
among the Western countries in our joint 
endeavor in pursuit of freedom, peace, and 
stability of the prosperity of the world econ- 
omy, and of the development in the Third 
World. 

As I know the recent events of increasing 
tension in the East-West relations, as well as 
frequent occurrences of regional disputes 
and violence in various parts of the world, I 
am worried that the peace in the world 
could be gravely threatened if such trends 
continue and amplify themselves. Under 
such circumstances, I firmly believe that 
the countries of the world should renew 
their resolve for the maintenance of free- 
dom, peace, and stability, for the revitaliza- 
tion of the world economy, and for the 
prosperity of the peoples of the world. 

I further believe that the rational dialogs 
and negotiations should be conducted to 
solve such international conflicts and dis- 
putes, and that the parties concerned 
should spare no effort in taking step-by-step 
measures or gradual approach in pursuit of 


ultimate goals, and should carry on steady 
and realistic endeavors. This I consider is 
particularly pertinent to the arms control 
negotiations. 


The Western countries should stand 
firmly in unity and solidarity for freedom 
and peace and should not hesitate to bear 
any hardships in upholding this cause. All 
these points are included in the Tokyo 
Statement. It is, indeed, truly significant, 
Mr. President, that you have fully endorsed 
this statement in our meeting. 

The President and I had exchanges of 
views on East-West relations with emphasis 
on the question of arms control and on the 
situation in such areas as Asia, the Middle 
East, and Central America. 

With regard to the INF negotiations in 
particular, it was reconfirmed that the ne- 
gotiations should not be conducted at the 
sacrifice of the Asian region, but should be 
conducted on a global basis, taking the 
Asian security into consideration. 

With respect to the recent bombing in 
Burma, the very act of terrorism, we agreed 
that it should be strongly condemned as an 
inexcusable conduct in challenge of world 


peace and order and that continued efforts 
must be made to bring about lasting peace 
and stability on the Korean peninsula. 

On the Middle East, I expressed my deep 
appreciation for the role played by the mul- 
tinational forces for stabilizing the situation 
in Lebanon. 

The Japan-U.S. security arrangements are 
the foundation of the peace and security of 
Japan and the Far East. I wish to express 
that Japan will continue her efforts towards 
further strengthening the credibility of the 
Japan-U.S. security arrangements. With re- 
spect to the improvement of our defense 
capability, I wish to continue to make fur- 
ther efforts along the lines of the joint com- 
munique of May 1981. 

As to the international economy, the 
President and I reconfirmed—in line with 
the declaration of the Williamsburg 
summit—the importance of obtaining sus- 
tained, noninflationary growth of the world 
economy, of rolling back protectionism, and 
of lowering the prevailing high interest 
rates. We consider them important, togeth- 
er with extending financial cooperation, in 
order to alleviate the plight of the develop- 
ing countries, which are suffering from ac- 
cumulated debts. 

With regard to bilateral economic issues, 
we acknowledge the achievements made 
thus far and agree to continue our efforts 
for the solution of the remaining issues. In 
this context, I highly appreciated the 
pledge by the President to combat protec- 
tionism in the United States. 

The President and I are in full agreement 
on the importance of the yen-dollar issue. 
We have agreed on establishing consultative 
fora on exchange rate issues and invest- 
ment. In this connection, I asked for contin- 
ued U.S. efforts to lower U.S. interest rates. 

The President and I have also under- 
scored the importance of greater two-way 
investment flows between our two coun- 
tries, and I expressed my concern that the 
unitary method of taxation is becoming a 
serious impediment to the Japanese invest- 
ment in the United States. I stressed the 
importance of promoting the preparations 
of a new round of multilateral trade negoti- 
ations in order to consolidate the free trad- 
ing system and to inject renewed confi- 
dence in the world economy. I am very 
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glad that the President has strongly sup- 
ported my view. We intend to call on other 
countries to join in our efforts. 

Mr. President, in the present internation- 
al situation, you are shouldering enormous 
global responsibilities. I will, on my part, 
make as much contribution as possible to 
the peace and prosperity of the world. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Well, on behalf of the 
American people and our government, I 
would like to thank His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, Prime Minister Nakasone, 
and the Government and people of Japan 
for the generous and warm reception that 
you have extended to my wife, Nancy, 
myself, and my staff during our trip to your 
country. 

Prime Minister Nakasone, as you’ve been 
told, have just completed 2 days of very 
productive discussions on a wide range of 
bilateral issues and global affairs. As leaders 
of two great Pacific nations, we’re guardians 
of a strong, rich, and diverse relationship. 
Japan and America are bound by shared 
values of freedom, democracy, and peace. 
We're committed to greater future coopera- 
tion across a broad spectrum of political, 
economic, security, educational, culture, 
and scientific affairs. 

I have come as a friend of Japan seeking 
to strengthen our partnership for peace, 
prosperity, and progress. I will leave Japan 
confident that our partnership is stronger 
than before and confident that we’re giving 
birth to a new era in Japanese-American 
relations. We have agreed to move forward 
with an agenda for progress by drawing 
upon the great well of talent, drive, deter- 
mination, and creativity of our free peoples. 
We welcome Japan’s more assertive role as 
a fellow trustee of peace and progress in 
international economic and political affairs. 

We have discussed global issues, and we 
hold many similar views on opportunities 
for cooperation. The principles that Prime 
Minister Nakasone has enunciated as the 
Tokyo Statement are principles that I fully 
endorse. Together we have no greater re- 
sponsibility than to make our world a safer 
place. 

There are serious threats to peace on the 
Korean peninsula, in the Middle East, in 
the Caribbean, and over the Northwestern 
Pacific. Also, the attitude on the part of our 
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adversary at the negotiating table on arms 
talks is at odds with the will of the world to 
reduce the weapons of war and build a 
more stable peace. 

I conveyed to the Prime Minister my sat- 
isfaction that our mutual security relation- 
ship is proceeding smoothly. Japan is host to 
45,000 American troops, and our bases in 
Japan, made possible by the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security, are essen- 
tial not only to the defense of Japan but also 
contribute to peace and prosperity in the 
Far East. As for Japan’s defense efforts, the 
United States remains convinced that the 
most important contribution Japan can 
make toward the peace and security in Asia 
is for Japan to provide for its own defense 
and share more of the burden of our 
mutual defense effort. 

During our discussions on arms control, I 
assured Prime Minister Nakasone that we 
seek global reductions in the Soviet’s inter- 
mediate-range SS-20’s to the lowest level 
possible. The United States will take no 
action in the intermediate nuclear forces 
negotiations that adversely affects the secu- 
rity of Asia. We agreed on the urgency of 
achieving consensus on comprehensive in- 
ternational safeguards to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weaponry. 

Prime Minister Nakasone and I discussed 
Japan and America’s compelling interna- 
tional economic responsibilities as spelled 
out at the Williamsburg summit. Together 
we must press for continuing liberalization 
of the international trade and financial 
system, fight protectionism, promote eco- 
nomic development without inflation by en- 
couraging the growth of free enterprise 
throughout the world, and share the obliga- 
tion of assisting developing countries, in- 
cluding those facing severe debt problems. 
We also agreed to enhance coordination in 
foreign assistance. 

Trade issues figure prominently in the 
Japan-U.S. relationship. There’s no simple, 
overnight solution to our trade problems, 
but we have agreed to exert our best and 
continued efforts to solve these issues. We 
welcome recent actions by your govern- 
ment to reduce trade barriers, and I’ve em- 
phasized the importance of further meas- 
ures to open the Japanese market to trade 
and investment. 
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I didn’t come to negotiate specific trade 
issues, but I did indicate certain issues of 
immediate importance to us. Because of 
both their trade and consumer significance, 
for example, we’re seeking reductions in 
Japan’s tariffs on certain products in which 
the U.S. is highly competitive. Japanese 
quotas on agricultural products are a cause 
for concern. In return, the United States 
must combat protectionism in our country, 
and I have given the Prime Minister my 
pledge to do so. 

Progress in Japan-U.S. trade issues can 
foster greater trade liberalization efforts 
worldwide, such as the Prime Minister’s call 
for a new round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, which I heartily endorse. 

I expressed confidence that the United 
States can be a reliable long-term supplier 
of energy, particularly coal, to Japan. And I 
was pleased that Prime Minister Nakasone 
shared this view. Expanded energy trade 
will mean more jobs for Americans and 
greater security for both our countries. 

With the approval of Prime Minister Na- 
kasone and myself, a joint press statement is 
being released today by Finance Minister 
Takeshita and Treasury Secretary Reagan— 
Regan—{laughter|—I tried to get him to 
pronounce it the other way—on the yen- 
dollar issue and other financial and econom- 
ic issues of mutual interest. We agree that 
the commitments and steps outlined in that 
statement will further strengthen economic 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

We have noted the importance of the 
yen-dollar exchange rate, of free and open 
capital markets in each country. We stress 
the need for closer economic consultations 
between the two governments. A ministeri- 
al-level working group is being set up to 
monitor each side’s progress in carrying out 
the agreed-upon actions to improve the 
yen-dollar exchange rate. 

Our mutual commitment toward specific 
steps to achieve open capital markets will 
allow the yen to reflect more fully Japan’s 
underlying political stability and economic 
strength as the second largest economy in 
the free world. In addition, we’ve agreed to 
instruct our economic sub-Cabinet mem- 
bers to form a committee to promote 
mutual investments. 


Progress must come one step at a time, 
but Japan and America have begun taking 
those steps together. I’ve been heartened 
that beginning with our first meeting last 
January, continuing with the Williamsburg 
summit, and now again during our visit this 
week, Prime Minister Nakasone and I have 
agreed that our two great democracies 
share special responsibilities to each other 
and to the world. Let us continue to go 
forward, building on our progress step by 
step. We must set milestones to monitor the 
success of our agenda for progress and to 
assure the followthrough that is essential. 
And I will be discussing this matter in more 
detail with the Prime Minister tomorrow. 

This visit has strengthened the bonds of 
friendship between our two great nations. 
We are now better prepared to work to- 
gether as partners to build a more peaceful 
and prosperous future at home and 
throughout the world. We know what needs 
to be done; we know how it must be done. 
Let us have the faith to believe in each 
other, the courage to get on with the job, 
and the determination to see it through. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: Prime Minister Nakasone spoke at 
2:35 p.m. to reporters and others assembled 
in the auditorium of the Prime Minister's 
official residence. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Japanese, and his remarks were translat- 
ed by an interpreter. 

Following the joint statements, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan returned to Akasaka 
Palace. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Milton Russell To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Policy and 
Evaluation). November 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Milton Russell to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (Policy and Evalua- 
tion). He would succeed Lee L. Verstandig. 
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Mr. Russell is currently senior fellow and 
director, Center for Energy Policy Re- 
search, Resources for the Future, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Previously he was senior staff 
economist, Council of Economic Advisers, 
the White House (1974-76); assistant profes- 
sor, economics department, Southern Illi- 
nois University (1964-74); and visiting pro- 
fessor, department of economics, University 
of Edinburgh (1970-71). 

Mr. Russell graduated from Texas College 
of Arts and Industries (B.A., 1955) and the 
University of Oklahoma (M.A., 1957; Ph. D., 
1963). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, D.C. He was 
born October 28, 1933, in Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of John Arthur Moore To Be 
Assistant Administrator for Toxic 
Substances. November 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Arthur Moore to be 
Assistant Administrator for Toxic Substances 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 
He would succeed John A. Todhunter. 

Mr. Moore is currently director, Toxicol- 
ogy Research & Testing Program, National 
Institute of Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS), National Institutes of Health 
(NIH), and Deputy Director, National Toxi- 
cology Programs, NIH. Previously he was 
Associate Director, Research Resources Pro- 
gram, NIEHS, NIH (1976-79); adjunct pro- 
fessor, department of pathology, Duke Uni- 
versity (1975-82); and Chief, Environmental 
Biology Branch, NIH (1973-81). 

He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1961; D.V.M., 1963; MS., 
1967). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Raleigh, N.C. He was born 
February 9, 1939, in Salem, Mass. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Bernard D. Goldstein To Be 
an Assistant Administrator (Research and 
Development). November 10, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bernard D. Goldstein to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (Research and 
Development). He would succeed Stephen 
John Gage. 

Dr. Goldstein is currently professor and 
chairman of the department of environ- 
mental and community medicine and pro- 
fessor, department of medicine, at Rutgers 
Medical School. Previously he was associate 
professor and assistant professor, depart- 
ments of environmental medicine and 
medicine, New York University School of 
Medicine (1968-80). 

Dr. Goldstein graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (B.S., 1958) and New York 
University School of Medicine (M.D., 1962). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Westfield, N.J. He was born February 28, 
1939, in New York, N.Y. 


Situation in Lebanon 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the Presiden. 
November 10, 1983 





We're revolted that once again the 
people of Lebanon have been subjected to 
terror and injury, this time around Tripoli, 
by the radical and brutal behavior of Pales- 
tinian factions and their supporters. It is 
tragic that once again the civilian popula- 
tion of Lebanon is victim to hostilities not 
of their making and over which they are 
unable to exercise influence and control. 

We urge the governments in the area to 
bring their influence to bear constructively 
to end the fighting. We suggest that all gov- 
ernments be open to any suggestions from 
appropriate international organizations for 
humanitarian and relief efforts to relieve 
the suffering. As a first specific step to 
assist, the United States is in the process of 
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contributing $1 million to the International 
Red Cross to be used for relief activities in 
Lebanon. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement to 
reporters during his afternoon briefing in 
the Akebono Room at the Okura Hotel in 
Tokyo. 


Tokyo, Japan 





Remarks at a Reception for American and 
Japanese Businessmen. November 10, 1983 





Chairman Inayama, Vice President Fuku- 
shima, Ambassador Mansfield, and honored 
members of the America-Japan Society, the 
Keidanren, and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Japan: 

I don’t usually go around in these clothes, 
but I’m dining with His Imperial Majesty 
tonight. [Laughter] But I’m delighted to 
have this chance to meet with such a distin- 
guished group of Japanese and American 
leaders. 

Before I go any further, may I extend my 
early birthday greeting to someone who 
couldn’t be here, my good friend and your 
distinguished former Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nobazuki Kishi, who in just 3 days turns 88. 

This gathering marks the way that we 
Americans and Japanese rely on each other 
for our prosperity. Japan and America are 
separated by thousands of miles of ocean, 
different languages, and different cultures, 
yet in our robust trade—everything from 
food to computers—we’ve found a way to 
help each other create abundance. 

In 1967, my first year as Governor of 
California, trade between our two countries 
amounted to $5.7 billion, and I remember 
how much importance even then my fellow 
Governors and I placed on trade with 
Japan. By 1974, my last year as Governor, 
the figure had shot up to $23 billion. And 
this year it’s expected that Japan will ac- 
count for a tenth of all of America’s exports, 
more than any other nation overseas; that 
America will buy a quarter of all Japanese 
exports; and that total trade between our 
two nations will surpass $60 billion. 


Our vigorous trade has given us a chance 
to learn from one another, and it is in large 
part because of that trade that today our 
nations are leading a technological revolu- 
tion that promises to change life even more 
profoundly than did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of a century ago. 

All of us want to keep Japanese-American 
business healthy and expanding. And that 
means we must continue to promote not 
just trade but free trade. To the Japanese 
here tonight, let me say, “Congratulations.” 
Many in this room played a key role over 
the past three-and-a-half decades in making 
Japan an economic miracle. Your imagina- 
tion, energy, and determination have made 
this nation one of the most prosperous on 
Earth and focused economic growth 
throughout the Pacific Basin. 

And now that Japan has become a giant 
in the world economy, your nation shares 
the responsibility for keeping that economy 
strong. In recent years, Japan has begun to 
open its markets to more goods and services 
from abroad. Prime Minister Nakasone has 
continued these positive actions, and we ap- 
preciate all your efforts. 

America does have trade problems with 
Japan, and we seek the cooperation of your 
government so we can solve them together. 
We must work for lower barriers on both 
sides of the Pacific. And we hope to see 
your capital markets open to more foreign 
participation. This will help establish a 
greater international role for the yen and 
would contribute to an improvement in the 
imbalance between our two currencies. 

As leaders of Japanese business, you can 
help make certain that Japan leads in the 
drive for greater free trade to strengthen 
the international economy. The well-being 
of both our nations will depend, to a large 
extent, on your efforts. 

I’ve heard—well, as leaders of Japanese 
business, you can make certain that Japan 
leads in the drive for greater free trade to 
strengthen the international economy. The 
well-being of both our nations will depend, 
to a large extent, on your efforts. I’ve heard 
about the private efforts of Japanese busi- 
nessmen to establish a permanent home for 
the America-Japan Society of Tokyo and 
other organizations dedicated to expanding 
cultural exchanges and good will between 
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our two countries. And I hope these efforts 
succeed. 

To the Americans here tonight, let me 
say simply, “Keep up the good work.” 
You’re pioneers, showing that although 
doing business here is hard work, the re- 
wards are worth it. More and more, Japan is 
proving a fruitful market for American 
goods and services. Your fine example will 
encourage other American businesses to 
follow you here and expand Japanese- 
American trade still further. 

And in January, you'll be pleased to hear 
the Department of Commerce is sending a 
high-level delegation of American business 
people, led by Richard McElheny, Assistant 
Commerce Secretary for Trade Develop- 
ment, and Jim Jenkins, my Deputy Counsel- 
lor at the White House, on a special trade 
mission to Japan. 

And I want you to know that as Ameri- 
cans doing business in Japan, you have this 
administration’s full support. We’re working 
as hard in Washington as you are here to 
make certain your opportunities in Japan 
keep growing. The Tsukuba Exposition will 
provide an excellent opportunity for Amer- 
ica to demonstrate the latest in technology. 
I hope many of your companies will be able 
to participate and cooperate in this exposi- 
tion with Jim Needham, who’s directing the 
U.S. Pavilion. 

The message I want to leave with every- 
one here tonight is simple. It’s a lesson his- 
tory has taught us again and again. Protec- 
tionism hurts everyone, but free trade 
benefits all. 

I understand that it’s a tradition in Japan 
for businessmen to make contracts final 
simply by giving their word or shaking 
hands. That kind of transaction, of course, 
requires deep mutual trust and respect. 
Neither of our nations can open its markets 
completely in an afternoon. But working 
step by step and without delay, we can 
build that kind of mutual trust and respect. 

Again, thank you for your very warm and 
gracious welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:56 p.m. in 
the Hagoromo-No-Ma Room at the Akasaka 
Palace. 
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Tokyo, Japan 





Toast at the Imperial Banquet. 
November 10, 1983 





Your Imperial Majesty, Mr. Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Nakasone, distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen: 

You have honored us with a magnificent 
and unforgettable occasion this evening, 
and we express our sincere thanks to you. 

One hundred and thirty-one years ago 
our ancestors began gradually laying the 
foundation for one of the most significant 
relationships between two countries any- 
where in the world. When our people first 
met on shores not too far from here, we 
had difficulty understanding each other. 
Few cultures and histories could have been 
more different than our two were in the 
1850's. 

And today, the language of our two coun- 
tries is still different, but we understand 
and appreciate each other as never before. 
We, in fact, depend on each other and 
benefit beyond calculation from our rela- 
tionship. We’re not only major trading part- 
ners; we're also cooperating in a host of 
international and political endeavors to 
strengthen peace and increase prosperity 
beyond our own borders. 

Basic to all our efforts are the close and 
cooperative ties that we’ve built between 
our people, from young students who study 
in each other’s schools and universities, to 
the daily interaction of our businessmen, 
politicians, scientists, creative artists, and 
athletes. The multitude of personal and pro- 
fessional relationships is like millions of 
threads binding us together with a strength 
and resilience that will not be broken. 

The ties between our people are based on 
common ideals and values. But beyond this, 
our people like and admire each other. 
Americans appreciate the energy and hard 
work of the Japanese. And while in the 
arena of business we’re indeed competitors, 
we are friendly competitors, and we respect 
one another. 

If friendship has meaning, it can be found 
in the genuine feelings and commitment 
between our two peoples. As the American 
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philosopher Emerson wrote, “The only way 
to have a friend is to be one.” The Ameri- 
can people admire Japan, its great progress, 
its people’s fortitude and dedication, its 
splendid and delicate culture, its increasing- 
ly vital role in world affairs. 

We admire you, Your Majesty, because 
you symbolize this nation’s history and tra- 
ditions and represent the dramatic transfor- 
mation of these beautiful islands and stal- 
wart people. Your love of country and for 
Japan’s democratic institutions, your devo- 
tion to science, to the search for truth, your 
deep attachment to nature around you— 
these and many other aspects of your life 
and that of your splendid family, give your 
people strength and unite them in their be- 
liefs and ideals. 

Your Majesty, every spring from all over 
the United States Americans come to their 
capital in Washington, D.C., to view the 
beauty of cherry blossoms. This beauty is a 
gift from Japan. The cherry trees were pre- 
sented to us by the city of Tokyo in 1912. 

Last year the Flower Association of Japan 
presented 1 million flowering cherry tree 
seeds to the people of the United States so 
this beauty could be spread throughout our 
country. In January of this year, our Nation- 
al Arboretum presented flowering dogwood 
seeds to your country. These flowers can 
serve to remind us of the beauty of our 
friendship. Unlike these trees which blos- 
som only once a year, let the flower of our 
friendship be never ending. 

Our two countries, beginning their rela- 
tionship in confusion and uncertainty, now 
are the closest of friends and partners. My 
visit to your country has reaffirmed my con- 
fidence in the future of our relations. May 
they ever be as close as they are today. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
join me in a toast to Their Imperial Majes- 
ties, the Emperor and Empress of Japan. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:13 p.m. in 
the Banquet Hall at the Imperial Palace in 
response to a toast by Emperor Hirohito. 
Following the dinner, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan returned to Akasaka Palace. 


Tokyo, Japan 





Address Before the Japanese Diet. 
November 11, 1983 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, distinguished Members of the Diet: 

It is with great honor and respect that I 
come before you today, the first American 
President ever to address the Japanese 
Diet. 

I have been in your country only 2 days. 
But speaking for my wife, Nancy, and 
myself, may I say you have more than made 
us feel at home. The warmth of your wel- 
come has touched our hearts. In welcoming 
us, you pay tribute to the more than 230 
million Americans whom I have the privi- 
lege to represent. From all of us—all of 
them to you we reach out to say: The bonds 
of friendship which unite us are even great- 
er than the ocean which divides us. Nichi- 
bei no yuho wa eien desu. [Japanese-Ameri- 
can friendship is forever.] 

It was a dozen years ago on an autumn 
day like this one that I first visited Japan, 
and today, as then, I feel energy, initiative, 
and industry surging through your country 
in a mighty current for progress. And just as 
before, I am struck by a unique gift of the 
Japanese people: You do not build your 
future at the expense of the grace and 
beauty of your past. 

Harmony is a treasured hallmark of Japa- 
nese civilization, and this has always been 
pleasing to Americans. Harmony requires 
differences to be joined in pursuit of higher 
ideals, many of which we share. When 
former President Ulysses S. Grant visited 
here in 1878, he discovered Japan is a land 
of enchantment. 

During his stay, he met with the Emper- 
or, and their discussion turned to democra- 
cy, the pressing issue of the day. President 
Grant observed that governments are 
always more stable and nations more pros- 
perous when they truly represent their 
people. 

I am proud to help carry forward the 
century-old tradition, meeting first with 
your Emperor on my arrival and now meet- 
ing with you a great milestone in your his- 
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tory: the 100th session of the Diet under 
the modern Japanese Constitution. In 6 
years you will celebrate your 100th anniver- 
sary of representative government in Japan, 
just as we will celebrate the birth of our 
own Congress. I bring you the best wishes 
and heartfelt greetings from your American 
counterparts, the Congress of the United 
States. 

One cannot stand in this chamber with- 
out feeling a part of your proud history of 
nationhood and democracy, and the spirit 
of hope carrying the dreams of your free 
people. Of all the strengths we possess, of 
all the ties that bind us, I believe the great- 
est is our dedication to freedom. Japan and 
America stand at the forefront of the free 
nations and free economies in the world. 

Yes, we are 5,000 miles apart; yes, we are 
distinctly different in customs, language, 
and tradition; and yes, we are often com- 
petitors in the world markets. But I believe 
the people represented by this proud par- 
liament and by my own United States Con- 
gress are of one heart in their devotion to 
the principles of our free societies. 

I'm talking about principles that begin 
with the sacred worth of human life; the 
cherished place of the family; the responsi- 
bility of parents and schools to be teachers 
of truth, tolerance, hard work, cooperation, 
and love; and the role of our major institu- 
tions—government, industry, and labor—to 
provide the opportunities and security—op- 
portunities and security free people need to 
build and leave behind a better world for 
their children and their children’s children. 

America and Japan are situated far apart, 
but we are united in our belief that free- 
dom means dedication to the dignity, rights, 
and equality of man. Yukichi Fukuzawa, the 
great Meiji-era educator, said it for you: 
“Heaven has made no man higher or no 
man lower than any other man.” 

Our great American hero Abraham Lin- 
coln put it in political perspective for us: 
“No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent.” We both 
value the right to have a government of our 
own choosing. We expect government to 
serve the people; we do not expect the 
people to serve government. 

America and Japan speak with different 
tongues, but both converse, worship, and 
work with the language of freedom. We 
defend the right to voice our views, to 
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speak words of dissent without being afraid, 
and to seek inner peace through commu- 
nion with our God. 

We believe in rewarding initiative, sav- 
ings, and risk-taking. And we encourage 
those who set their sights on the farthest 
stars and chart new paths to progress 
through the winds and waters of commerce. 
Others censor and stifle their citizens. We 
trust in freedom to nurture the diversity 
and creativity that enriches us all. I like 
what your poet Basho said: “Many kinds of 
plants and each one triumphant in its spe- 
cial blossoms.” 

Finally, our freedom inspires no fear be- 
cause it poses no threat. We intimidate no 
one, and we will not be intimidated by 
anyone. The United States and Japan do not 
build walls to keep our people in. We do 
not have armies of secret police to keep 
them quiet. We do not throw dissidents into 
so-called mental hospitals. And we would 
never cold-bloodedly shoot a defenseless 
airliner out of the sky. We share your grief 
for that tragic and needless loss of innocent 
lives. 

Our two countries are far from perfect. 
But in this imperfect and dangerous world, 
the United States and Japan represent the 
deepest aspirations of men and women ev- 
erywhere—to be free, to live in peace, and 
to create and renew the wealth of abun- 
dance and spiritual fulfillment. 

I have come to Japan because we have an 
historic opportunity, indeed, an historic re- 
sponsibility. We can become a _ powerful 
partnership for good, not just in our own 
countries, not just in the Pacific region but 
throughout the world. Distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, my question is: Do we have 
the determination to meet the challenge of 
partnership and make it happen? My 
answer is without hesitation: Yes we do, and 
yes we will. 

For much of our histories, our countries 
looked inward. Well, those times have 
passed. With our combined economies ac- 
counting for half the output of the free 
world, we cannot escape our global respon- 
sibilities. Our industries depend on the im- 
portation of energy and minerals from dis- 
tant lands. Our prosperity requires a sound 
international financial system and free and 
open trading markets. And our security is 
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inseparable from the security of our friends 
and neighbors. 

The simple hope for world peace and 
prosperity will not be enough. Our two 
great nations, working with others, must 
preserve the values and freedoms our soci- 
eties have struggled so hard to achieve. Nor 
should our partnership for peace, prosper- 
ity, and freedom be considered a quest for 
competing goals. We cannot prosper unless 
we are secure, and we cannot be secure 
unless we are free. And we will not succeed 
in any of these endeavors unless Japan and 
America work in harmony. 

I have come to your country carrying the 
heartfelt desires of America for peace. I 
know our desires are shared by Prime Min- 
ister Nakasone and all of Japan. We are 
people of peace. We understand the terri- 
ble trauma of human suffering. I have lived 
through four wars in my lifetime. So, I 
speak not just as President of the United 
States, but also as a husband, a father, and 
as a grandfather. I believe there can be 
only one policy for preserving our precious 
civilization in this modern age. A nuclear 
war can never be won and must never be 
fought. 

The only value in possessing nuclear 
weapons is to make sure they can’t be used 
ever. I know I speak for people everywhere 
when I say our dream is to see the day 
when nuclear weapons will be banished 
from the face of the Earth. 

Arms control must mean arms reductions. 
America is doing its part. As I pledged to 
the United Nations less than 2 months ago, 
the United States will accept any equitable, 
verifiable agreement that stabilizes forces at 
lower levels than currently exist. We want 
significant reductions, and we’re willing to 
compromise. 

In the strategic arms reduction talks, 
American negotiators continue to press the 
Soviet Union for any formula that will 
achieve these objectives. In the longer 
range INF talks, we are pursuing the same 
course, even offering to eliminate an entire 
category of weapons. I’m very conscious of 
our negotiating responsibility on issues that 
concern the safety and well-being of the 
Japanese people. And let me make one 
thing very plain. We must not and we will 
not accept any agreement that transfers the 


threat of longer range nuclear missiles from 
Europe to Asia. 

Our great frustration has been the other 
side’s unwillingness to negotiate in good 
faith. We wanted to cut deep into nuclear 
arsenals, and still do. But they’re blocking 
the dramatic reductions the world wants. In 
our good-faith effort to move the negotia- 
tions forward, we have offered new initia- 
tives, provided for substantial reductions to 
equal levels, and the lower the level the 
better. But we shall wait. We still wait for 
the first positive response. 

Despite this bleak picture, I will not be 
deterred in my search for a breakthrough. 
The United States will never walk away 
from the negotiating table. Peace is too im- 
portant. Common sense demands that we 
persevere, and we will persevere. 

We live in uncertain times. There are 
trials and tests for freedom wherever free- 
dom stands. It is as stark as the tragedy 
over the Sea of Japan, when 269 innocent 
people were killed for the so-called cause of 
sacred airspace. It is as real as the terrorist 
attacks last month on the Republic of 
Korea’s leadership in Rangoon and against 
American and French members of the in- 
ternational peacekeeping force in Beirut. 
And yes, it is as telling as the stonewalling 
of our adversaries at the negotiating table, 
and as their crude attempts to intimidate 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

These threats to peace and freedom un- 
derscore the importance of closer coopera- 
tion among all nations. You have an old 
proverb that says, “A single arrow is easily 
broken, but not three in a bunch.” The 
stronger the dedication of Japan, the United 
States, and our allies to peace through 
strength, the greater our contributions to 
building a more secure future will be. The 
U.S.-Japan Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security must continue to serve us as 
the bedrock of our security relationship. 
Japan will not have to bear the burden of 
defending freedom alone. America is your 
partner. We will bear that burden together. 

The defense of freedom should be a 
shared burden. We can afford to defend 
freedom; we cannot afford to lose it. The 
blessings of your economic miracle, created 
with the genius of a talented, determined, 
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and dynamic people, can only be protected 
in the safe harbor of freedom. 

In his book, “In Quest of Peace and Free- 
dom,” former Prime Minister Sato wrote: 
“In the hundred years since the Meiji Res- 
toration, Japan has constantly endeavored 
to catch up and eventually overtake the 
more advanced countries of the world.” 
Well, I don’t think I'll be making headlines 
when I say, you’ve not only caught up; in 
some cases, you’ve pulled ahead. [Laughter] 
Here again, our partnership is crucial. But 
this time, you can be teachers. 

To all those who lack faith in the human 
spirit, I have just three words of advice: 
Come to Japan. Come to a country whose 
economic production will soon surpass the 
Soviet Union’s, making Japan’s economy the 
second largest in the entire world. Come to 
learn from a culture that instills in its 
people a strong spirit of cooperation, disci- 
pline, and striving for excellence; and yes, 
learn from government policies which 
helped create this economic miracle—not 
so much by central planning, as by stimulat- 
ing competition, encouraging initiative, and 
rewarding savings and risk-taking. 

Our country has made great strides in 
this direction during the last 3 years. We’re 
correcting past mistakes. Hope is being 
reborn. Confidence is returning. America’s 
future looks bright again. We have turned 
the corner from overtaxing, overspending, 
record interest rates, high inflation, and low 
growth. The United States is beginning the 
first stage of a new industrial renaissance, 
and we're helping pull other nations for- 
ward to worldwide recovery. 

But some in my country still flinch from 
the need to restrain spending. Under the 
guise of lowering deficits, they would turn 
back to policies of higher taxes. They would 
ignore the lesson of Japan. A look at Japan’s 
postwar history yields two stunning conclu- 
sions. Among the major industrialized coun- 
tries, your tax burden has remained the 
lowest and your growth and saving rates 
the highest. Savers in Japan can exempt 
very large amounts of interest income from 
taxation. Your taxes on so-called unearned 
income—{laughter|—are low. You have no 
capital gains tax on securities for investors. 
And the overwhelming majority of your 
working people face tax rates dramatically 
lower than in the other industrial countries, 
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including my own. And incentives for ev- 
eryone—that’s the secret of strong growth 
for a shining future filled with hope, and 
opportunities and incentives for growth, not 
tax increases, is our policy for America. 
Sometimes I wonder if we shouldn’t further 
our friendship by my sending our Congress 
here and you coming over and occupying 
our Capitol Building for a while. 

Partnership must be a two-way street 
grounded in mutual trust. Let us always be 
willing to learn from each other and coop- 
erate together. We have every reason to do 
so. Our combined economies account for 
almost 35 percent of the world’s entire eco- 
nomic output. We are the world’s two larg- 
est overseas trading partners. Last year 
Japan took about 10 percent of our total 
exports, and we bought some 25 percent of 
yours. Our two-way trade will exceed $60 
billion in 1983, more than double the level 
of just 7 years ago. 

At the Williamsburg summit last May, the 
leaders of our industrial democracies 
pledged to cooperate in rolling back protec- 
tionism. My personal commitment to that 
goal is based on economic principles, old- 
fashioned common sense, and experience. I 
am old enough to remember what eventu- 
ally happened the last time countries pro- 
tected their markets from competition: It 
was a nightmare called the Great Depres- 
sion. And it was worldwide. World trade fell 
at that time by 60 percent. And everyone, 
workers, farmers, and manufacturers were 
hurt. 

Let us have the wisdom never to repeat 
that policy. We’re in the same boat with 
our trading partners around the globe. And 
if one partner in the boat shoots a hole in 
the boat, it doesn’t make much sense for 
the other partner to shoot another hole in 
the boat. Some say, yes, and call that get- 
ting tough. Well, forgive me, but I call it 
getting wet all over. Rather than shoot 
holes, let us work together to plug them up 
so our boat of free markets and free trade 
and fair trade can lead us all to greater 
economic growth and international stability. 

I have vigorously opposed quick fixes of 
protectionism in America. Anticompetitive 
legislation like the local content rule, which 
would force our domestic manufacturers of 
cars to use a rising share of U.S. labor and 
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parts—now, this would be a cruel hoax. It 
would be raising prices without protecting 
jobs. We would buy less from you. You 
would buy less from us. The world’s eco- 
nomic pie would shrink. Retaliation and re- 
crimination would increase. 

It is not easy for elected officials to bal- 
ance the concerns of constituents with the 
greater interests of the nation, but that’s 
what our jobs are all about. And we need 
your help in demonstrating free trade to 
address concerns of my own people. Ameri- 
cans believe your markets are less open 
than ours. We need your support to lower 
further the barriers that still make it diffi- 
cult for some American products to enter 
your markets easily. Your government’s 
recent series of actions to reduce trade bar- 
riers are positive steps in this direction. We 
very much hope this process will continue 
and accelerate. In turn, I pledge my sup- 
port to combat protectionist measures in 
my own country. 

If we each give a little, we can all gain a 
lot. As two great and mature democracies, 
let us have the faith to believe in each 
other, to draw on our long and good friend- 
ship, and to make our partnership grow. 
We are leaders in the world economy. We 
and the other industrialized countries share 
a responsibility to open up capital and trad- 
ing markets, promote greater investment in 
each other’s country, assist developing na- 
tions, and stop the leakage of military tech- 
nology to an adversary bent on aggression 
and domination. 

We believe that the currency of the 
world’s second largest free-market economy 
should reflect the economic strength and 
political stability that you enjoy. We look 
forward to the yen playing a greater role in 
international financial and economic affairs. 
We welcome the recent trend toward a 
stronger yen. And we would welcome 
Japan’s increasingly active role in global af- 
fairs. Your leadership in aid to refugees and 
in economic assistance to various countries 
has been most important in helping to pro- 
mote greater stability in key regions of the 
world. Your counsel on arms reduction ini- 
tiatives is highly valued by us. 

We may have periodic disputes, but the 
real quarrel is not between us. It is with 
those who would impose regimentation 
over freedom, drudgery over dynamic ini- 


tiative, a future of despair over the certain- 
ty of betterment, and the forced feeding of 
a military goliath over a personal stake in 
the products and progress of tomorrow. 

You and your neighbors are shining ex- 
amples for all who seek rapid development. 
The Pacific Basin represents the most excit- 
ing region of economic growth in the world 
today. Your people stretch your abilities to 
the limit, and when an entire nation does 
this, miracles occur. Being a Californian I 
have seen many miracles hardworking Japa- 
nese have brought to our shores. 

In 1865 a young Samurai student, Kanaye 
Nagasawa, left Japan to learn what made 
the West economically strong and techno- 
logically advanced. Ten years later he 
founded a small winery at Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, called the Fountaingrove Round 
Barn and Winery. Soon he became known 
as the grape king of California. Nagasawa 
came to California to learn and stayed to 
enrich our lives. Both our countries owe 
much to this Japanese warrior-turned-busi- 
nessman. 

As the years pass, our contacts continue 
to increase at an astounding rate. Today 
some 13,000 of your best college and gradu- 
ate students are studying in America, and 
increasing numbers of U.S. citizens are 
coming here to learn everything they can 
about Japan. Companies like Nissan, Kyo- 
cera, Sony, and Toshiba have brought thou- 
sands of jobs to America’s shores. The State 
of California is planning to build a rapid 
speed train that is adapted from your highly 
successful bullet train. In 1985 the United 
States will join Japan in a major exhibition 
of science and technology at Tsukuba, an- 
other symbol of our cooperation. 

For my part, I welcome this new Pacific 
tide. Let it roll peacefully on, carrying a 
two-way flow of people and ideas that can 
break from barriers of suspicion and mis- 
trust and build up bonds of cooperation and 
shared optimism. 

Our two nations may spring from sepa- 
rate pasts; we may live at opposite sides of 
the Earth; but we have been brought to- 
gether by our indomitable spirit of determi- 
nation, our love of liberty, and devotion to 
progress. We are like climbers who begin 
their ascent from opposite ends of the 
mountain. The harder we try, the higher 
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we climb and the closer we come togeth- 
er—until that moment we reach the peak 
and we are as one. 

It happened just last month. One Ameri- 
can and two Japanese groups began climb- 
ing Mt. Everest—the Japanese from the side 
of Nepal and the Americans from the side 
of Tibet. The conditions were so difficult 
and dangerous that before it ended two Jap- 
anese climbers tragically lost their lives. But 
before that tragedy, those brave climbers all 
met and shook hands just under the 
summit. And then, together, they climbed 
to the top to share that magnificent 
moment of triumph. 

Good and dear friends of Japan, if those 
mountaineers could join hands at the top of 
the world, imagine how high our combined 
350 million citizens can climb, if all of us 
work together as powerful partners for the 
cause of good. Together there is nothing 
that Japan and America cannot do. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. in 
the Assembly Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the National Diet Building. At 
the conclusion of the session, the President 


and Mrs. Reagan attended a reception with 
the leadership of the Diet and other Japa- 
nese officials in the Speaker's Drawing 
Room. Following the reception, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan returned to Akasaka 
Palace. 


Tokyo, Japan 





Joint Statement on Japan-United States 
Energy Cooperation. November 11, 1983 





Prime Minister Nakasone and President 
Reagan share the view that further progress 
be made in energy trade and cooperation in 
oil, natural gas and coal between Japan and 
the United States as outlined in the follow- 
ing Joint Policy Statement recommended 
by the Japan-United States Energy Working 
Group: 

Taking account of the energy prospects 
for the entire Pacific basin, the two coun- 
tries agree that the sound expansion of U.S.- 
Japan energy trade will contribute to the 
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further development of the close economic 
and energy security relationship which 
exists between the two countries. 

They will continue to discuss and find 
ways of developing this trade for the 
mutual benefit of both countries, noting the 
importance of long-term cooperation, the 
central role of the private sector, and the 
need for a balance between economic cost 
and energy security. 

Both countries consider Alaska to be a 
particularly promising area for joint devel- 
opment of energy resources. Both govern- 
ments will encourage private sector discus- 
sions regarding the possibilities for such de- 
velopment. 

With regard to trade in oil, gas and coal, 
we have agreed on the following next steps: 

A. The U.S. and Japan recognize that if 
legislative barriers can be removed, the 
U.S. has the potential to ship substantial 
quantities of crude oil to Japan, thereby 
increasing economic incentives for U.S. 
oil production and helping to diversify 
Japan’s energy sources. The U.S. will 
continue to keep under review the re- 
moval of restrictions on exports of do- 
mestic crude oil. 

B. The U.S. and Japan will encourage pri- 
vate industry in both countries to un- 
dertake now the pre-feasibility or feasi- 
bility studies necessary to determine 
the extent to which Alaskan natural gas 
can be jointly developed by U.S. and 
Japanese interests. 

C. The U.S. and Japan will encourage pri- 
vate industry in both countries to dis- 
cuss the possibility of concluding long- 
term coal contracts and jointly develop- 
ing mines and transportation systems to 
make American coal more competitive 
in the Japanese market. 

D. In this regard, the two countries wel- 
come the examinations underway of 
the technical and economic aspects of 
several steam coal projects by private 
companies concerned on both sides. As 
economic recovery proceeds, Japan will 
encourage its industries to consider 
purchase of more competitively priced 
U.S. steam coal to meet future demands 
not already covered by existing con- 
tracts. In addition, Japan will invite the 
private sector concerned to explore the 
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possibility of further increasing substitu- 
tion of coal for oil in electrical genera- 
tion. 

E. With regard to metallurgical coal, both 
sides noted that the depressed state of 
world steel manufacturing had reduced 
demand for traded coal. However, in 
view of the fact that the U.S. has been 
a major supplier to the Japanese 
market, both sides will endeavor to 
maintain the level of Japanese imports 
of U.S. coal. Japan expects that imports 
of competitively priced U.S. metallurgi- 
cal coal will not continue to decline, 
and will encourage its steel industry to 
increase U.S. coal imports when condi- 
tions in the industry permit. 

F. As a first step toward developing U.S.- 
Japan coal trade, from a mid- to long- 
term prospective, a mission composed 
of representatives of major Japanese 
coal users and other appropriate inter- 
ests will visit the U.S. to meet with 
major coal mining and transportation 
interests. The purpose of this mission 
will be to explore the possibility of ex- 
panding coal trade between the US. 
and Japan, and the possibility of con- 
ducting a major study of the opportuni- 
ties for reducing the delivered price in 
Japan of U.S. coal. 


Tokyo, Japan 





Remarks in an Interview With NHK 
Television. November 11, 1983 





Q. Good evening, Mr. President. On 
behalf of all my colleagues present here and 
of the truly nationwide audience, I would 
like to thank you, first of all, for having 
agreed to do this interview. 

I understand that you have prepared a 
statement for the Japanese people that per- 
haps you would like to make right now. 
Please, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. And may I say how delighted Nancy 
and I are to be back in Japan. The last time 
we visited Japan was 1978 at the invitation 
of one of your Diet Members, Shintaro Ishi- 
hara. I was also here in 1971, when I had 


the pleasure of seeing Kyoto, your beautiful, 
ancient capital city. 

There is so much in Japan’s history and 
culture that impresses us. Americans are 
full of admiration for the Japanese people, 
the warmth of your ways, your spirit of ini- 
tiative and teamwork, and your strong tra- 
ditions of devotion to family, education, and 
progress. 

You have brought great development and 
prosperity to your country. We know that 
the struggle for better living was often diffi- 
cult in earlier days. But endurance, tenac- 
ity, and sheer hard work—qualities which I 
understand are beautifully portrayed in 
your popular TV drama, “Oshin”—have 
brought your nation great economic suc- 
cess. 

Recently I received a letter from Ma- 
sayasu Okumura, principal of the Nishisawa 
School in Akita Prefecture, which I under- 
stand is very far from Tokyo. Mr. Okumura 
invited Nancy and me to visit his country 
school and his 27 students. Mr. Okumura, I 
wanted to drop in on your school and talk 
with your students, but our stay in Japan 
this week has been too short. We wish we 
had time to meet more people and see 
more of your beautiful country, including 
such places as Kyoto, Hokkaido, Hiroshima, 
Nara, and Nagasaki. 

But we depart tomorrow, confident that 
our relations are strong and good. As I have 
said to the Diet today, we may live thou- 
sands of miles apart, but we’re neighbors, 
friends, and partners, bound by a communi- 
ty of interests and shared values. Michitaro 
Matsusaki, one of Japan’s earlier diplomats, 
said to Commodore Perry in 1854 what mil- 
lions of us feel today: Japan and America, all 
the same heart. 

Our countries enjoy great prosperity. We 
live in free and open societies. But much of 
the world lives in poverty, dominated by 
dictators unwilling to let people live in 
peace and freedom. That’s why our rela- 
tionship is so important. Japan and America 
shoulder global responsibilities, but with 
every responsibility comes opportunity. 

We can share with the world our secrets 
of economic growth and human progress. 
We can offer the sunlight of democracy to 
people everywhere who dream of escaping 
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the darkness of tyranny to decide their own 
destinies. 

Japan and America are nations of the 
future, builders of tomorrow, and together 
we can build a brighter tomorrow. We can 
make this world a much safer, more secure, 
and prosperous place. I know with all my 
heart that if we have faith to believe in 
each other, to trust in the talent and good- 
ness of the hard-working people in our 
great cities and small towns, then, yes, we 
will make our partnership grow, and to- 
gether there is nothing Japan and America 
cannot do. 

And now, I'd be delighted to answer 
some questions that you may have for me. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President, listening to your state- 
ment, like many other people I find that 
you are indeed a great communicator. I say 
this not because you said very kind words 
about our famous city of drama, but be- 
cause I think that your personal style on 
television is more relaxed and informal than 
that of many other politicians. That is why, 
with your approval, Mr. President, I would 
like to conduct this interview in a very in- 
formal way so that the Japanese people can 
get a clearer view of your personality. 

Since your arrival, Mr. President, Japa- 
nese people have been following very close- 
ly your visit. And yesterday we saw that you 
enjoyed a lot about our demonstration of 
Yabusame at Meiji Shrine. What did you 
think of that typical traditional Japanese 
sport? And if I may ask, apart from horse 
riding, what are your personal hobbies, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Well, horseback riding is 
certainly one, and all the things that go 
with having a ranch. I do a lot of the work 
whenever I have the opportunity to get 
there that has to be done around a ranch. 
As a matter of fact, just this summer we had 
a number of days at the ranch, and I man- 
aged to build, with the help of two friends, 
build about 400 more feet of fence that we 
built out of telephone poles. [Laughter] And 
it can get a little back breaking, but I enjoy 
that. 

Someone once asked me when I was ever 
going to have the ranch finished, and I said 
I hope never, because I enjoy that. But 
there are other things, of course. I enjoy 
reading. I enjoy athletics of other kinds. 
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And now, thanks to the generosity of your 
Prime Minister since his last visit there— 
while I don’t get to play golf very often, I 
will now be playing it with a brand new set 
of golf clubs which he presented to me. 

Q. Well, you have now completed almost 
all the events of your very full schedule for 
Japan. Yesterday you gave us your official 
view of the visit, but I wonder if you could 
give us now a more personal view of this 
visit? 

The President. Well, yes, I'm very pleased 
with what has taken place here. First of all 
the warmth of the reception from all your 
people, and I mean not just the people of 
diplomacy and government that I had deal- 
ings with, but your people there on the 
streets and their showing of hospitality and 
friendship has been very heartwarming. But 
I have always believed that we only get in 
trouble when we're talking about each 
other instead of to each other. And since 
we’ve had an opportunity here to not only 
speak with your Diet, but then to meet 
with your Prime Minister and others—and, 
of course, I have been greatly honored to 
have been received by His Imperial Majes- 
ty, your Emperor—I think that we have es- 
tablished a human kind of bond, not just 
one that is framed in diplomacy, but an 
understanding of each other as people. And 
I think that the world needs more of this. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like you to 
know, in the first place, that many of my 
compatriots will be surprised and very hap- 
pily so at the inclusion of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki on the list of the places that you’d 
like to visit or you wish you could visit. And 
to this end, of course, you'll have to be a 
young—{inaudible|—sagacious man so that 
you'll be able to fulfill your and our 
common desire in this regard. Now, are you 
going to be one? Are you going to be a 
sagacious man? 

The President. Well, I'm certainly going 
to try. This is too dangerous a world to just 
be careless with words or deeds. And if 
ever there was a need for the world to 
work toward peace and to work out of the 
dangerous situation that we’re in, that time 
is now. 

Q. On a more, a little more serious note, 
Mr. President, my question is exactly relat- 
ed to this point. And that is, because of the 
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experience that we in Japan went through, 
we are very genuine in hoping even for a 
very minimum, limited progress in the arms 
control talks which are currently underway. 
And just as it took another Republican 
President with very conservative creden- 
tials to effect a rapprochement very suc- 
cessfully with China, there are Japanese 
who hope that, perhaps, your hard-line 
policy may lead to the relaxation of East- 
West tensions. And in light of these hopes 
and expectations, Mr. President, could you 
comment on these talks? And, also, I would 
appreciate it a great deal if you would give 
us your assessment of the current state of 
and, perhaps, future prospects for U.S.- 
Soviet relations, particularly in the arms 
control area. 

The President. Well, now, if all of your 
question—you prefaced it with remarks 
about the People’s Republic of China. Yes, 
we're working very hard to improve rela- 
tions there and establish trust and friend- 
ship. And I think we’ve made great prog- 
ress. I know there is a question that is 
raised sometimes with regard to our friends 
on Taiwan—the Republic of China. And I 
have to say, there, that I have repeatedly 
said to the leaders of the People’s Republic 
of China that they must understand that we 
will not throw over one friend in order to 
make another. And I would think that that 
would be reassuring to them, that they, 
then, might not be thrown over at some 
time in the future. 

But with regard to the Soviet Union—and 
you mentioned my hard line. And that is—I 
know I’m described that way a great deal. 
[Laughter] What is being called a hard line, 
I think, is realism. I had some experience 
with Communists—not of the Soviet kind, 
but domestic, in our own country, some 
years ago when I was president of a labor 
union there. 

And I feel that we have to be realistic 
with the Soviet Union. It is not good for us, 
as some in the past have, to think, well, 
they’re just like us and surely we can 
appeal to, say, their kindliness or their 
better nature. No. I think they’re very ma- 
terialistic. They’re very realistic. They have 
some aggressive and expansionist aims in 
the world. And I believe that, yes, you can 
negotiate with them; yes, you can talk to 
them. But it must be on the basis of recog- 


nizing them as the way they are and then 
presenting the proposals in such a way that 
they can see that it is to their advantage to 
be less hostile in the world and to try and 
get along with the rest of the nations of the 
world. And if this is hard-line, then I’m 
hard-line. 

But it is important because of, also, your 
opening remarks with reference to the 
great nuclear forces in the world. We are 
going to stay at that negotiating table. We 
won't walk away from it. We’re going to 
stay there trying, not as we have in the past 
to set some limits or ceilings on how many 
more missiles would be built, how much 
more growth they could take in those 
weapons, we want a reduction in the num- 
bers. But really and practically, when we 
start down that road, and if we can get 
cooperation from them in reducing them, 
we should then continue down that road to 
their total elimination. 

Many years ago, after he became Presi- 
dent, Dwight Eisenhower, as President, 
wrote a letter to a noted publisher in our 
country. And he said in that letter that we 
had to face the fact that weapons were 
being developed in which we could no 
longer see a war that would end in victory 
or defeat as we had always known it. But 
the weapons were such that it would end in 
the destruction of human kind. And, as he 
said, when we reach that moment, then let 
us have the intelligence to sit down at a 
table and negotiate our problems before we 
destroy the world. 

I see it also in another way that he didn’t 
mention. Once upon a time, we had rules of 
warfare. War is an ugly thing, but we had 
rules in which we made sure that soldiers 
fought soldiers, but they did not victimize 
civilians. That was civilized. Today we've 
lost something of civilization in that the 
very weapons we're talking about are de- 
signed to destroy civilians by the millions. 
And let us at least get back to where we 
once were—that if we talk war at all, we 
talk it in a way in which there could be 
victory or defeat and in which civilians 
have some measure of protection. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President, you referred to the cur- 
rent situation as being very dangerous. And 
in recent months we have witnessed one 
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act of violence after another—the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Aquino in the Philippines, and 
the shooting down of the Korean Airlines 
passenger jet, the terrorist bombing in Ran- 
goon, and again in the bombing in Leb- 
anon, Beirut, and the regional conflicts that 
persist at many different parts of the world, 
including the Middle East and the Carib- 
bean. I think we certainly live in a very 
dangerous world, and your administration 
has advocated very strongly for building 
more effective defense capabilities of the 
United States and of its allies. 

Now my question is, Mr. President, my 
question is that the kind of danger that the 
world faces today would be minimized if 
the United States and its partners, including 
Japan, become stronger militarily? 

The President. Yes, and this is part of that 
realism that I meant. I once did a lot of 
negotiating across a table as a labor leader 
on behalf of a union, and I think I know 
and understand the give and take of negoti- 
ations. But for a number of years now, re- 
cently, we have sat at the table in meetings 
with the Soviet leaders who have engaged 
in the biggest military buildup in the histo- 
ry of mankind. And they sat on their side of 
the table looking at us and knowing that 
unilaterally we were disarming without get- 
ting anything in return. They didn’t have to 
give up anything. They saw themselves get 
stronger in relation to all of us as we, our- 
selves, made ourselves weaker. 

I think realistically to negotiate arms re- 
ductions they have to see that there is a 
choice. Either they join in those arms re- 
ductions, or they then have to face the fact 
that we are going to turn our industrial 
might to building the strength that would 
be needed to deter them from ever starting 
a war. 

Wars don’t start because a nation is—they 
don’t start them when they are weak; they 
start them when they think they’re stronger 
than someone else. And it is very dangerous 
to let them see that they have a great 
margin of superiority over the rest of us. 
There’s nothing to prevent them from then 
becoming aggressive and starting a war. 

Now, if they know that they cannot 
match us—and when I say us, I mean our 
allies and Japan and the United States— 
they cannot match us if we are determined 
to build up our defenses. So they then face 
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the fact that as we build them up, they 
might then find themselves weaker than we 
are. 

It was all summed up in a cartoon in one 
of our papers. This was before the death of 
Leonid Brezhnev. Brezhnev was portrayed 
talking to a Russian general, and he was 
saying to the general, “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 
[Laughter] 

Q. Let me just follow up my question. 
Some of the dangers that I refer to do not 
take place only in the context of the con- 
frontation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. I think some of the re- 
gional conflicts have indigenous roots for 
that. And I just wonder if we are not having 
the kind of crises and dangers that don’t 
lend themselves to the military solutions, 
which might call for some other approach 
to solving these problems and thereby re- 
ducing the tension in the world as a whole. 

The President. Well, if 1 understand your 
question correctly, what we’re talking about 
is—you mentioned the Middle East. Once 
upon a time, nations like our own with 
oceans around us, we could have a defen- 
sive army on our own land, we could have 
coastal artillery batteries, and we knew that 
if a war came to us, it would come to our 
shores and we would defend our shores. 
Today there are strategic points in various 
places in the world. The Middle East is one. 
Could the allies, Western Europe, could 
Japan stand by and see the Middle East 
come into the hands of someone who would 
deny the oil of the Middle East to the in- 
dustrialized world? Could we see _ that 
energy supply shut off without knowing 
that it would bring absolute ruin to our 
countries? 

There are other areas. More than half of 
the minerals that the United States needs 
for its own industries comes from spots all 
over the world. Well, an aggressor nation, a 
nation that maybe has designs on other na- 
tions, recognizes that also. We have to look 
and see where are those strategic spots 
which we cannot afford to let fall. 

With the problem of Cuba in the Medi- 
terranean—in the Caribbean, we have to 
recognize that more than half of all of our 
shipping of those necessities we must have 
come through the Caribbean. It wasn’t an 
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accident that back in the First World War 
that the German submarine packs took up 
their places there. We know that the strate- 
gic waterways of the world—the Soviet 
Union has now built up the greatest navy in 
the world, and the biggest part of that navy 
is here in the Pacific, in the vicinity of your 
own country. But they know, as anyone 
must know in world strategy, that there are 
a limited number of choke points, sea pas- 
sages that are essential to your livelihood 
and to ours. You can start with the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal, but then the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but then right here in 
the passages that lead to your own island, 
the Malacca and the Makassar Straits. There 
are a total of no more than 16 in the whole 
world. And a nation that could dominate 
those narrow passages and shut them off to 
our shipping could secure victory without 
firing a shot at any of us. 

Q. Let us turn to an economic issue. 

Q. Mr. President, the American economy 
has been rapidly improving, we hear, yet 
unemployment is still high. Could you tell 
us what you believe will happen to the 
American domestic economy in the coming 
year and whether the improvement of the 
American economy, domestic economy will 
help to resolve remaining trade problems 
between the United States and Japan? 

The President. Well, the American econo- 
my is improving. This recession that we’ve 
just been going through is the eighth that 
we’ve known in the last 40 or so years. And 
each time in the past our government has 
resorted to what I call a quick fix. It has 
artificially stimulated the money supply; it 
has stimulated government spending, in- 
creased taxes on the people which reduced 
their incentive to produce. And yes, there 
would be seeming recovery from the reces- 
sion which would last about 2 or 3 years 
because it was artificial, and then we would 
be into another recession. And each time 
the recession was deeper and worse than 
the one before. 

Well, we embarked on an economic pro- 
gram that was based on reducing govern- 
ment spending to leave a greater share of 
the earnings of the people in the hands of 
the people. We not only reduced the spend- 
ing, we reduced taxes. And it was set out to 
be a lasting and real recovery. 


When we started in 1981 our recession 
was about—roughly 12% percent. People 
were saying that it couldn’t be eliminated 
in less than 10 years. Our interest rates 
were more than double what they are now. 
Our program, once put into effect, and as 
the tax cuts did have the effect we hoped 
they would have on the ability of people to 
purchase but also the incentive of their 
being allowed to keep more of the money 
they earned—the inflation for the last year 
has been running at about 2% percent or 
so, down from the 12.4. The interest rates, 
as I said, have been halved. We have a long 
way to go. The last thing to recover will be 
unemployment. But even there, last month 
our unemployment dropped to a rate that 
in our own optimistic predictions we had 
said would not happen until the end of 
1984. And here it is in 1983, down to what 
we'd predicted that far ahead. 

We've come down from a very high un- 
employment rate to 8.7 percent. And I 
think that we’re on the road to a solid re- 
covery. I'll tell you, when our political op- 
ponents were claiming that our plan 
wouldn’t work, they named it “Reaganom- 
ics.” [Laughter] And lately, they haven't 
been calling it Reaganomics anymore. I 
assume, because it’s working. [Laughter] 

But what it will do for the rest of the 
world and our own relationship, I think that 
our country—I think your country, large- 
ly—certainly between the two of us, we do 
affect the world’s economy. The world has 
been in recession. And I think that the 
United States and Japan and, certainly, with 
us together, we can help bring back and 
bring out of recession the rest of the indus- 
trial world. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that—in the 
National Diet this morning—that you have 
vigorously opposed the quick fix of protec- 
tionism in America. But there remains the 
danger of protectionist legislation to restrict 
Japanese imports to the United States. Do 
you believe such anticompetitive legislation 
will be passed? And in regard to this, what 
do you think of the steps which Japan has 
been taking to further open up its own 
markets? 

The President. We heartily approve. And 
one of the things that we’ve been discussing 
are some of the points of difference that 
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still remain between our two marketplaces. 
And I have pointed to the danger of those 
in our Congress who, because of the unem- 
ployment, think the answer could be pro- 
tectionism. Well, I think that protectionism 
destroys everything we want. I believe in 
free trade and fair trade. And yet, the pres- 
sure on them as legislators to adopt these 
bills, these measures—I am opposed to 
them—and yet, as I say, I know they’re 
under that pressure. And they’re tempted. 
And they’re talking of this. There probably 
have been 40 bills that have been brought 
up and proposed, all of which would have 
some elements in them of protectionism. 

But as I described it in the speech to the 
Diet this morning, p-atectionism is—that’s 
the case of one fellow shooting a hole in the 
bottom of the boat, and then the other 
fellow answers by shooting another hole in 
the boat. Well, you don’t get well; you get 
wet. And I don’t want us to start shooting 
holes in the bottom of the boat. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, unfortunately 
time is running out. And that will be our 
last question. 

I understand you have a strong interest in 
increasing personal contacts between the 
Japanese and the Americans. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any idea, specific idea 
how this could be accomplished? 

The President. Well, yes. I think we can 
increase our student exchange. Almost 
14,000 of your fine young people are in our 
country now. We would like to see more of 
ours coming here. There is talk now of the 
Association of Japanese and American Busi- 
nessmen in using private funds, having an 
American House in Tokyo as we have a 
Japanese House in New York, both designed 
for more cultural exchange, more things 
such as student exchange and all. And I 
believe, again, that’s another example of 
people talking to each other instead of 
about each other. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, I’m awfully sorry, 
but that’s all the time we had. And I thank 
you very much on behalf of all these par- 
ticipants. 

The President. Well, thank all of you for 
the opportunity. I’m sorry the time went by 
so fast. Maybe my answers were too long. 
[Laughter] 
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Note: The interview began at 6:22 p.m. in 
the Shairan-No-Ma Room of the Akasaka 
Palace. 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 





Remarks on Arrival at Kimpo Airport. 
November 12, 1983 





I bring to you, Mr. President, to the 
people of Korea the warmest expressions of 
friendship from the American people. The 
friendship between our two peoples is a 
long and a close one. It has endured more 
than a century. It has been molded in strug- 
gle, hardened through danger, and 
strengthened by victory. 

Since those days three decades ago when 
young Koreans and Americans fought to- 
gether in the cause of human freedom, the 
world has undergone swift and sometimes 
violent change. Yet the peace, economic 
progress, and freedom from foreign domi- 
nation that have characterized modern 
Korea are testimony to their vigilance and 
their sacrifice. 

We are resolved never to forget the dan- 
gers they so bravely resisted, nor abandon 
the struggle they so willingly joined. Today, 
in a tense time of peace, we stand together 
as we once did in time of war. Our purpose 
is the same, our resolve unshaken. We 
renew today our commitment to each other 
and to the cause of Korean and American 
freedom. 

As we begin a second century of friend- 
ship between our peoples, Nancy and I are 
particularly happy to return to this beauti- 
ful country. We look forward to seeing old 
friends and making new ones. But our hope 
most of all is that our visit will bring the 
people of Korea and the United States even 
closer together, and that our mutual efforts 
in pursuit of peace will bear fruit, not just 
for the Korean and the American people 
but for all the peoples of the Earth. 

We’re grateful to the Korean people and 
the Government of Korea for this invita- 
tion. Let me assure you we bring with us 
the fondest hopes of the American people 
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for continued peace and prosperity in this 
scenic “Land of the Morning Calm.” 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:41 a.m. in 
the International Terminal at the airport in 
response to welcoming remarks by President 
Chun Doo Hwan. Following the arrival 
ceremony, President and Mrs. Chun accom- 
panied the President and Mrs. Reagan to 
the residence of Richard L. Walker, US. 
Ambassador to the Republic of Korea, 
where the Reagans stayed during their visit 
to the Republic of Korea. 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 





Address Before the Korean National 
Assembly. November 12, 1983 





Speaker Chae, Vice Speaker Yun, Vice 
Speaker Koh, distinguished Members of the 
National Assembly, and honored guests: 

I’m privileged to be among such friends. I 
stand in your Assembly as Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Johnson have stood before me. 
And I reaffirm, as they did, America’s sup- 
port and friendship for the Republic of 
Korea and its people. 

Not long after the war on this peninsula, 
your President paid a visit to Washington. 
In his remarks at the state dinner, President 
Eisenhower spoke of the Korean people’s 
courage, stamina, and self-sacrifice. He 
spoke of America’s pride in joining with the 
Korean people to prevent their enslave- 
ment by the North. In response, your first 
President expressed his country’s deep, 
deep appreciation for what America had 
done. He concluded by saying, “I tell you, 
my friends, if I live hundreds of years, we 
will never be able to do enough to pay our 
debt of gratitude to you.” 

Well, I have come today to tell the 
people of this great nation: Your debt has 
long been repaid. Your loyalty, your friend- 
ship, your progress, your determination to 
build something better for your people has 
proven many times over the depth of your 
gratitude. In these days of turmoil and test- 
ing, the American people are very thankful 


for such a constant and devoted ally. Today, 
America is grateful to you. 

And we have long been friends. Over a 
hundred years ago when American ships 
first approached Korea, our people knew 
almost nothing of each other. Yet, the first 
words from the kingdom of Chosun to the 
emissaries from America were words of 
welcome and hope. I would like to read 
part of that greeting to the Americans, be- 
cause it tells much of the Korean people’s 
character. 

“Of what country are youP .. . are you 
well after your journey of 10,000 /e through 
winds and waves? Is it your plan to barter 
merchandise . . . or do you rather wish to 
pass by to other places and to return to 
your native land? All under heaven are of 
one original nature, clothes and hats are 
very different and language is not the same, 
yet they can treat each other with mutual 
friendship. What your wish is, please make 
it known... .” 

The journey from America is now swift. 
The winds and waves no longer endanger 
our way. But the rules of conduct which 
assist travelers are the same today as they 
were over a century ago, or even in ancient 
times. The weary are restored, the sick 
healed, the lost sheltered and returned 
safely to their way. This is so on all conti- 
nents among civilized nations. 

Our world is sadder today, because these 
ancient and honorable practices could not 
protect the lives of some recent travelers. 
Instead of offering assistance to a lost civil- 
ian airliner, the Soviet Union attacked. In- 
stead of offering condolences, it issued de- 
nials. Instead of offering reassurances, it re- 
peated its threats. Even in the search for 
our dead, the Soviet Union barred the way. 
This behavior chilled the entire world. The 
people of Korea and the United States 
shared a special grief and anger. 

My nation’s prayers went out to the 
Korean families who lost loved ones even as 
we prayed for our own. May I ask you today 
to pause for a moment of silence for those 
who perished. Please join me in this tribute 
in which the spirit of our two peoples will 
be as one. [The moment of silence was ob- 
served. | 


Amen. 
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In recent weeks, our grief deepened. The 
despicable North Korean attack in Rangoon 
deprived us of trusted advisers and friends. 
So many of those who died had won admir- 
ers in America as they studied with us or 
guided us with their counsel. I personally 
recall the wisdom and composure of For- 
eign Minister Lee, with whom I met in 
Washington just a few short months ago. To 
the families and countrymen of all those 
who were lost, America expresses its deep 
sorrow. 

We also pledge to work with your gov- 
ernment and others in the international 
community to censure North Korea for its 
uncivilized behavior. Let every aggressor 
hear our words, because Americans and Ko- 
reans speak with one voice. People who are 
free will not be slaves, and freedom will not 
be lost in the Republic of Korea. 

We in the United States have suffered a 
similar savage act of terrorism in recent 
weeks. Our marines in Lebanon were mur- 
dered by madmen who cannot comprehend 
words like “reason” or “decency.” They 
seek to destroy not only peace but those 
who search for peace. We bear the pain of 
our loses just as you bear the pain of yours. 
As we share friendship, we also share grief. 

I know citizens of both our countries as 
well as those of other nations do not under- 
stand the meaning of such tragedies. They 
wonder why there must be such hate. Of 
course, regrettably there is no easy answer. 
We can place greater value on our true 
friends and allies. We can stand more firmly 
by those principles that give us strength 
and guide us, and we can remember that 
some attack us because we symbolize what 
they do not: hope, promise, the future. 
Nothing exemplifies this better than the 
progress of Korea. Korea is proof that peo- 
ple’s lives can be better. And I want my 
presence today to draw attention to a great 
contrast. I’m talking about the contrast be- 
tween your economic miracle in the South 
and their economic failure in the North. 

In the early years following World War II, 
the future of Korea and of all Asia was very 
much in doubt. Against the hopes of Korea 
and other new nations for prosperity and 
freedom stood the legacies of war, poverty, 
and colonial rule. In the background of this 
struggle, the great ideological issues of our 
era were heard: Would the future of the 
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region be democratic or totalitarian? Com- 
munism, at that time, seemed to offer rapid 
industrialization. The notion that the people 
of the region should govern their own lives 
seemed to some an impractical and undue 
luxury. But Americans and the people of 
Korea shared a different vision of the 
future. 

Then North Korea burst across the 
border, intent on destroying this country. 
We were a world weary of war, but we did 
not hesitate. The United States, as well as 
other nations of the world came to your aid 
against the aggression, and tens of thou- 
sands of Americans gave their lives in de- 
fense of freedom. 

As heavy as this price was, the Korean 
people paid an even heavier one. Civilian 
deaths mounted to the hundreds of thou- 
sands. President Johnson said before this 
very Assembly, “Who will ever know how 
many children starved? How many refugees 
lie in unmarked graves along the roads 
south? There is hardly a Korean family 
which did not lose a loved one in the assault 
from the North.” 

In 1951, in the midst of the war, General 
Douglas MacArthur addressed a Joint Ses- 
sion of our Congress. He spoke of you, 
saying, “The magnificence of the courage 
and fortitude of the Korean people defies 
description.” As he spoke those words, our 
Congress interrupted him with applause for 
you and your people. 

After the war, Koreans displayed that 
same fortitude. Korea faced every conceiv- 
able difficulty. Cities were in ruins; millions 
were homeless and without jobs; factories 
were idle or destroyed; hunger was wide- 
spread; the transportation system was dis- 
membered; and the economy wes devastat- 
ed as a result of all these plagues. And what 
did the Korean people do? You rebuilt your 
lives, your families, your homes, your towns, 
your businesses, your country. And today 
the world speaks of the Korean economic 
miracle. 

The progress of the Korean economy is 
virtually without precedent. With few natu- 
ral resources other than the intelligence 
and energy of your people, in one genera- 
tion you have transformed this country 
from the devastation of war to the thresh- 
old of full development. 
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Per capita income has risen from about 
$80 in 1961 to more than 20 times—$1,700 
today. Korea has become an_ industrial 
power, a major trading nation, and an eco- 
nomic model for developing nations 
throughout the world. And you have earned 
the growing respect of the international 
community. This is recognized in your ex- 
panding role as host to numerous interna- 
tional events, including the 1986 Asian 
games and the 1988 Olympics. 

Now as the years have passed, we know 
our vision was the proper one. North Korea 
is one of the most repressive societies on 
Earth. It does not prosper; it arms. The 
rapid progress of your economy and the 
stagnation of the North has demonstrated 
perhaps more clearly here than anywhere 
else the value of a free economic system. 
Let the world look long and hard at both 
sides of the 38th Parallel and then ask: 
“Which side enjoys a better life?” 

The other side claims to be the wave of 
the future. Well, if that’s true, why do they 
need barriers, troops, and bullets to keep 
their people in? The tide of history is a 
freedom tide, and communism cannot and 
will not hold it back. 

The United States knows what you've ac- 
complished here. In the 25 years following 
the war, America provided almost $5% bil- 
lion in economic aid. Today that amounts to 
less than 6 months’ trade between us. That 
trade is virtually in balance. We are at once 
Korea’s largest market and largest source of 
supplies. We’re a leading source of the in- 
vestment and technology needed to fuel 
further development. Korea is our ninth 
largest trading partner, and our trade is 
growing. 

Korea’s rapid development benefited 
greatly from the free flow of trade which 
characterized the 1960’s and 1970's. Today, 
in many countries, the call for protection- 
ism is raised. I ask Korea to join with the 
United States in rejecting those protection- 
ist pressures to ensure that the growth 
you've enjoyed is not endangered by a 
maze of restrictive practices. 

And just as we work together toward 
prosperity, we work toward security. Let 
me make one thing very plain. You are not 
alone, people of Korea. America is your 
friend, and we are with you. 


This year marks the 30th anniversary of 
the mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of Korea. 
The preamble to that treaty affirms the de- 
termination of our two countries to oppose 
agression and to strengthen peace in the 
Pacific. We remain firmly committed to 
that treaty. We seek peace on the peninsu- 
la. And that is why United States soldiers 
serve side by side with Korean soldiers 
along your demilitarized zone. They sym- 
bolize the United States commitment to 
your security and the security of the region. 
The United States will stand resolutely by 
you, just as we stand with our allies in 
Europe and around the world. 


In Korea, especially, we have learned the 
painful consequences of weakness. I am 
fully aware of the threats you face only a 
few miles from here. North Korea is waging 
a campaign of intimidation. Their country is 
on a war footing, with some 50 divisions 
and brigades and 750 combat aircraft. The 
North has dug tunnels under the demilita- 
rized zone in their preparations for war. 
They are perched and primed for conflict. 
They attacked you in Rangoon, and yet, in 
spite of such constant threats from the 
North, you have progressed. 


Our most heartfelt wish is that one day 
the vigil will no longer be needed. America 
shares your belief that confrontation be- 
tween North and South is not inevitable. 
Even as we stand with you to resist aggres- 
sion from the North, we will work with you 
to strengthen the peace on the peninsula. 


Korea today remains the most firmly di- 
vided of the states whose division stemmed 
from World War II. Austrian unity was rees- 
tablished peacefully 10 years after the war. 
Germany remains divided, but some of the 
pain of that division has been eased by the 
inner-German agreement of a decade ago. I 
know the Korean people also long for rec- 
onciliation. We believe that it must be for 
the people of this peninsula to work toward 
that reconciliation, and we applaud the ef- 
forts you've made to begin a dialog. For our 
part, we would, as we’ve often stressed, be 
willing to participate in discussions with 
North Korea in any forum in which the 
Republic of Korea was equally represented. 
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The essential way forward is through direct 
discussions between South and North. 

Americans have watched with a mixture 
of sadness and joy your campaign to reunite 
families separated by war. We have fol- 
lowed the stories of sisters torn apart at the 
moment of their parents’ deaths; of small 
children swept away in the tides of war; of 
people who have grown old not knowing 
whether their families live or have per- 
ished. 

I’ve heard about the program that uses 
television to reunite families that have been 
torn apart. Today, I urge North Korea: It is 
time to participate in this TV reunification 
program and to allow your people to 
appear. I would say to them, whatever your 
political differences with the South, what 
harm can be done by letting the innocent 
families from North and South know of 
their loved ones’ health and welfare? Full 
reunification of families and peoples is a 
most basic human right. 

Until that day arrives, the United States, 
like the Republic of Korea, accepts the ex- 
isting reality of two Korean States and sup- 
ports steps leading to improved relations 
among those states and their allies. 

"Ve have also joined with you over the 
past 2 years in proposing measures which, if 
accepted, would reduce the risk of miscal- 
culation and the likelihood of violence on 
the peninsula. The proposals we have made, 
such as mutual notification and observation 
of military exercises, are similar to ones ne- 
gotiated in Europe and observed by NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. These proposals are 
not intended to address fundamental politi- 
cal issues, but simply to make this heavily 
armed peninsula a safer place. For we must 
not forget that on the peninsula today there 
are several times more men under arms 
and vastly more firepower than in June of 
1950. We will continue to support efforts to 
reduce tensions and the risks of war. 

I have spoken of the need for vigilance 
and strength to deter aggression and pre- 
serve peace and economic progress, but 
there is another source of strength, and it is 
well represented in this Assembly. The de- 
velopment of democratic political institu- 
tions is the surest means to build the nation- 
al consensus that is the foundation of true 
security. 
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The United States realizes how difficult 
political development is when, even as we 
speak, a shell from the North could destroy 
this Assembly. My nation realizes the com- 
plexities of keeping a peace so that the eco- 
nomic miracle can continue to increase the 
standard of living of your people. The 
United States welcomes the goals that you 
have set for political development and in- 
creased respect for human rights for demo- 
cratic practices. We welcome President 
Chun’s farsighted plans for a constitutional 
transfer of power in 1988. Other measures 
for further development of Korean political 
life will be equally important and will have 
our warm support. 

Now, this will not be a simple process 
because of the ever-present threat from the 
North. But I wish to assure you once again 
of America’s unwavering support and the 
high regard of democratic peoples every- 
where as you take the bold and necessary 
steps toward political development. 

Over 100 years ago you asked earlier 
American travelers to make their wishes 
known. Well, I come today to you with our 
answer: Our wish is for peace and prosper- 
ity and freedom for an old and valued ally. 

In Washington several weeks ago, a me- 
morial service was held for those who had 
perished on Flight 007. During that service, 
a prayer was read. I would like to read you 
that prayer, because it is a prayer for all 
mankind. 


“O God... 

Look with compassion on the whole 
human family; 

Take away the arrogance and hatred 
which infect our hearts; 

Break down the walls that separate us; 

Unite us in bonds of love; 

And work through our struggle and con- 
fusion to accomplish your purposes on 
earth; 

That, in your good time, all the na- 
tions and races may serve you in 
harmony... .” 


That, too, is our wish and prayer. On- 
yonghi Keshipshiyo. [Stay in peace.] 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Assembly Chamber of the National As- 
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sembly Building. He was introduced by 
Ch’ae Mun-shick, Speaker of the National 
Assembly. 

Prior to the Assembly session, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan attended a tea in the 
Speaker’s Reception Room. Following the 
President’s address, he and Mrs. Reagan at- 
tended a reception with National Assembly 
leaders in the Assembly Lobby. 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 





Remarks at a Reception for Korean 
Community Leaders. November 12, 1983 





Ladies and gentlemen, good evening. 
Nancy and I are honored to be so warmly 
greeted by your distinguished group. 

We’ve come to Korea to demonstrate the 
deep and affectionate concern that the 
American people have for your country. 
Our hearts went out to you in the wake of 
the two murderous attacks on your citizens, 
and we came today to say that we'll contin- 
ue to steadfastly stand by you. We hope our 
presence in your country will show the 
world our firm support for Korea. 

Probably the most important contribution 
we can make here is to continue helping 
protect your national security. Our shared 
commitment to your defense is symbolized 
by the presence of American soldiers stand- 
ing with Koreans along the demilitarized 
zone. This is the shield that enables you to 
pursue your bold economic and political ob- 
jectives. 

We also support your development of a 
democratic political system. As you know, 
the United States pays close attention to 
political developments in Korea, particular- 
ly those that are affecting democratic 
rights—a matter very important to Ameri- 
cans. We do this not because we believe our 
security commitment gives us a right to in- 
tervene in your internal affairs, but simply 
because such issues are at the center of our 
own political ideology and, we feel, are re- 
flected, then, in our foreign policy. 

But in approaching such internal matters, 
I believe it’s important to adhere to the 
discipline of diplomacy, rather than indulg- 
ing in public posturing. This has been the 


policy of our administration throughout the 
world. Where we feel strongly about a par- 
ticular situation, we make our views known, 
often quite candidly, to the appropriate 
level of the government concerned. 

I have faith in the Korean people’s ability 
to find a political system meeting their 
democratic aspirations, even in the face of 
the heavy security challenge presented by 
the North. You have accomplished so much 
already in the face of that threat. Who 
would have predicted a mere 20 years ago 
that an impoverished Korea would become 
one of the world’s legendary economic suc- 
cess legends? 

This was a Korean accomplishment. Your 
friends offered help and guidance as these 
were needed, but they didn’t seek to dic- 
tate your course. Political development 
may, in some respects, be a more difficult 
process, but it, too, is one in which you 
alone must control. 

I respect and strongly support President 
Chun’s pledge to turn over power constitu- 
tionally in 1988. This will be an invaluable 
political legacy to the Korean people. And I 
believe in the will and ability of the Korean 
people to develop the foundations required 
for viable democratic institutions. The 
shared democratic aspirations of our two 
peoples are important to our relationship, 
and continued progress toward the broad- 
ening of democracy in Korea strengthens 
the ties between our two countries. As you 
continue along this path of political evolu- 
tion, you do so with our deep support, our 
affection, and our prayers. 

And, again, we thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts for your warm and 
very gracious welcome from the first 
moment that we arrived here today. We 
are deeply grateful. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:45 p.m. at 
the U.S. Embassy. 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 





Toast at the State Dinner. 
November 12, 1983 





Mr. President, Nancy and I both want to 
thank you and Madame Chun for your gra- 
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cious hospitality and your warm words of 
welcome to us. We’re delighted and hon- 
ored to return here to visit your dynamic 
country. 

Much has been written concerning the 
Korean economic miracle of the past dec- 
ades. The startling industry and progress of 
the Korean people are gaining increasing 
international recognition and respect. Only 
recently the Interparliamentary Union met 
in Seoul, and a new series of international 
events will culminate here in the 1988 
Summer Olympics. This will be a proud 
moment for Korea. You and the Korean 
people have every right to feel joy in your 
hearts. 

Mr. President, as Korea grows in interna- 
tional stature, you will hear increasing calls 
for assistance from allies and friends, calls to 
defend and promote the values—political, 
economic, and humanitarian—that both our 
peoples seek to live by. 

Our mutual belief in economic freedom, 
for example, Mr. President, must not only 
be defended but spread as far as possible 
throughout the world. The 66 years that 
have followed the Russian Revolution and 
its attempt to turn Communist theory into 
practice have been marked by tragic fail- 
ure. Innumerable variations of the Marxist 
economic system have brought stagnation, 
waste, and hardship to many countries and 
many peoples. We must never tire of re- 
minding the world of this. We must never 
tire of explaining and promoting the free 
market system and its benefits. 

And so, too, Mr. President, we must resist 
internal threats to our economic freedom, 
the calls to choke off international trade, to 
somehow protect jobs by denying our con- 
sumers the benefits of freedom of choice. 
The $12 billion in trade between our two 
countries has provided innumerable jobs to 
both our nations, and we must redouble our 
efforts to expand rather than constrict that 
trade. 

Our political values also face unremitting 
challenges. Democracy and freedom of 
opinion are virtues the free world must 
cherish and defend. They distinguish us 
from totalitarian states. They are the source 
of our strength as nations, the very reason 
for our existence. 

And finally, the most basic human 
values—our concern for the rights of the 
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individual, our belief in the sacredness of 
human life—there also, these go to the 
heart of our existence. The murder of 269 
innocent people in a defenseless airliner, 
the very absence here tonight of some of 
your nation’s finest public servants—these 
events have written in blood the stark con- 
trast between those nations that respect 
human life and those that trample it. The 
vicious attack in Rangoon dramatizes the 
threat your people face. We must stand to- 
gether to confront this dangerous challenge 
and to preserve the peace. And this we will 
do. 

The increasing strength of the United 
States, our allies, and the progress of nations 
like Korea—as contrasted with the continu- 
ing failure and moral decline of the Com- 
munist nations—only serve to strengthen 
my conviction: The tide of history is a free- 
dom tide, and communism cannot and will 
not hold it back. 

Our first hundred years of friendship are 
history; we are now beginning to write the 
history of our second hundred years. May 
the new era of Korean-American partner- 
ship be even more fruitful than the last. 
And may it bring to both our peoples a 
stronger prosperity, a renewed friendship 
and confidence, and the genuine peace and 
security which we so fervently seek. 

Will you all join me in a toast to the 
Korean people, our staunch allies and good 
friends, and to the President of the Repub- 
lic of Korea and Madame Chun. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:54 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the Blue House in 
response to a toast by President Chun. After 
the Korean folk entertainment which fol- 
lowed the dinner, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan returned to the U.S. Ambassador’s 
residence. 


The President’s Trip to Japan and the 
Republic of Korea 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
November 12, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 
I’m sure you’ve heard Nancy and I have 
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been traveling far from home this week. 
We're visiting two of America’s most valued 
friends in the Pacific, Japan and the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

The great energy and vitality of these 
free people is most impressive, and we’re 
enchanted by the treasures of their past. 
We visited the revered and lovely Meiji 
Shrine in Tokyo. While there, we watched 
an exhibition of Yabusame, a spectacular 
equestrian sport dating hundreds of years, 
where riders gallop at full gait shooting 
arrows at three separate targets. On Friday 
I had the honor of being the first American 
President to address the Japanese Diet, 
their national parliament. 

Today we’re in South Korea, a staunch 
ally recently struck by great tragedy—the 
downing of Korean Air Lines Flight 007, 
followed by the assassination of key mem- 
bers of the Korean Cabinet. This has 
brought grief and bitterness to this part of 
the world, but it has also brought new de- 
termination. Free people, no matter where 
they live, must stand together against ter- 
rorism. We stand united with the people of 
Japan and Korea. 

I will underline our commitment on 
Sunday when I visit our GI’s along the de- 
militarized zone at the 38th Parallel. Our 
soldiers are serving with our Korean allies 
to deter aggression from the Communist 
North. Working with our partners to make 
tomorrow more prosperous and more 
secure is what our trip is all about. 

America is a Pacific nation with good 
reason to strengthen our ties in this region. 
Mike Mansfield, our Ambassador to Japan, 
likes to say, “The next century will be the 
century of the Pacific.” The citizens of our 
lands may live 5,000 miles apart, we may 
be different in customs, language, and tradi- 
tions, and yes, we are often competitors in 
the world’s markets. But what unites us is 
more important—our love of freedom and 
our optimism for the future. 

Japan, Korea, the United States, and our 
many other friends in the Pacific region are 
building a better tomorrow. Individual op- 
portunity coupled with hard work and 
reward produces astonishing results. When 
an entire society pursues these goals, mir- 
acles occur. Japan and Korea are classic ex- 
amples of nations rising from the ashes of 


war to set standards of economic prosperity 
that dazzle the world. 

There’s much talk in the Congress of pro- 
tecting American jobs, but protectionism is 
defensive and dangerous. Erecting barriers 
always invites retaliation, and retaliation is a 
threat to the one out of every eight Ameri- 
can jobs dependent on our exports. At the 
end of this vicious cycle are higher costs for 
consumers and lost American jobs, the exact 
opposite of what we all want. 


Let’s recognize Japanese and Korean effi- 
ciency for what it is. If their products are 
better made and less expensive, then 
Americans who buy them benefit by receiv- 
ing quality and value. And that’s what the 
magic of the marketplace is all about. 

The best course for us to take is to take 
the offensive and create new jobs through 
trade, lasting jobs tied to the products and 
technology of tomorrow. I’m confident 
American products can compete in world 
markets if they can enter foreign markets 
as easily as foreign products can enter ours. 
Currently they can’t. Restrictions and tariffs 
limit U.S. imports into Japan and Korea. In 
our meetings I’ve insisted that reciprocity 
and open markets are vital to our mutual 
prosperity. 

Prime Minister Nakasone and I have 
agreed on an agenda for progress to reduce 
and gradually eliminate these barriers. My 
goal is to help our farmers bring Japanese 
consumers lower prices for beef, citrus, and 
other agricultural goods, help our mining, 
coal, and gas industries export energy re- 
sources to a resource-poor Japan, and help 
our communications industries find new 
markets for their satellites and other prod- 
ucts. 

I also encouraged the Prime Minister to 
open his capital markets to more foreign 
investment. This will increase demand for 
Japanese yen, helping its price rise in rela- 
tion to the dollar, thereby making it easier 
for the Japanese to buy our products and 
making our products better able to com- 
pete in other markets. 

Economic issues are important, but as I 
noted, freedom and peace exist in an 
uneasy climate here. We need to remember 
that Japan and Korea are key allies. They 
know what living in the shadow of commu- 
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nism is like. It was a Japanese communica- 
tions center that tracked the cold, calculat- 
ing words of that Soviet pilot who gunned 
down the Korean airliner and 269 innocent 
victims. 

Japan contributes about $20,000 for every 
U.S. soldier stationed here. Both Korea and 
Japan are committed to help us defend 
peace, and both are carrying an important 
share of the military burden. They and we 
share the same hopes and dreams for our 
loved ones. We’re civilized nations believ- 
ing in the same virtues of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

The Williamsburg summit this summer 
brought together representatives of the At- 
lantic alliance and Japan in a common strat- 
egy for economic growth and military secu- 
rity. It demonstrated that our free world, 
spread across oceans, can join together to 
protect peace and freedom. 

On this trip, we and our Pacific friends 
are taking another important step forward 
together. We’ve made our partnership 
stronger, and that means tomorrow can be 
better for us, our children, and people ev- 
erywhere. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President recorded his address on 
November 11 while in Tokyo, Japan, for 
broadcast at 12:06 p.m. on Saturday, No- 
vember 12, in the United States. 


Camp Liberty Bell, Republic of Korea 





Remarks to Assembled Troops. 
November 13, 1983 





It’s an honor for me to be with you. And 
as you see, this morning, the first thing 
when I got here, somebody made sure that 
I would be dressed in what the well-dressed 
man, American, is wearing, and I’m very 
proud to have that. 

Somebody asked me if I’d be safe up here 
so close to North Korean troops, and I said, 
“T'll be with the 2d Infantry Division.” 

You know, this prompts a story, and I 
can’t help but tell it. Back in World War II 
days a young draftee was complaining about 
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some of the methods of the Army and the 
way the Army did things and was asking an 
old Regular Army sergeant about this. And 
the Regular Army sergeant said, “Son, look, 
if you were in charge of a brand new coun- 
try and you were creating your army for 
that brand new country and you finally got 
a division created, what would you call it?” 
And the kid said, “Well, I guess I’d call it 
the Ist Division.” He said, “Well, in the 
United States they called the first one the 
2d Division and,” he said, “when you un- 
derstand that, you'll understand everything 
there is to know about the Army.” 

This has been an experience that I will 
always remember. There’s no better proof 
of the relationship between strength and 
freedom than right here on the DMZ in 
Korea. You are in the frontlines of freedom, 
and I want each of you to know that I bring 
you warm greetings from your family and 
your friends back in the States. And I bring 
something else, too—the gratitude of 230 
million Americans who told me to tell you, 
“We love you, 2d Infantry Division.” 

You stand between the free world and 
the armed forces of a system that is hostile 
to everything we believe in as Americans. 
The Communist system to the North is 
based on hatred and oppression. It brutally 
attacks every form of human liberty and 
declares those who worship God to be en- 
emies of the people. Its attack against the 
leaders of the South Korean Government in 
Rangoon made clear what kind of enemy 
you face across the DMZ. 

In so many ways the Korean peninsula is 
symbolic of the larger world. In the South, 
energy and creativity abound. The positive 
mood of the people, their enthusiasm and 
work are propelling this part of Korea into 
the 2lst century and a new era of opportu- 
nity and prosperity. To the North, the Com- 
munist regime’s heavy hand stagnates the 
economy, suppresses the spirit of the 
people. Like most Communist regimes, the 
only thing it can produce well is repression 
and military might. The only thing deter- 
ring the use of that military might is a com- 
mitment by the Korean people here in the 
South and the dedication of brave men and 
women like yourselves. 

You in the 2d Infantry Division and in 
the other branches of the Armed Forces are 
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our shield against the tyranny and the de- 
privation that engulfs so much of the world. 

After speaking to many Koreans, both in 
and out of government, I know that they, 
like our own citizens, are profoundly grate- 
ful to you. We fully understand the hard- 
ship of your task. We know about the cold, 
windswept nights that leave you aching 
from head to foot, I’m sure. We know about 
having to stay awake and alert on guard 
duty when you'd rather be at a movie or 
doing something more pleasant back home. 
We know about the birthdays and the holi- 
days that you can’t spend with your loved 
ones. And we know about the danger. 
You’re facing a heavily armed, unpredict- 
able enemy with no record—or regard, I 
should say, for human life. 

Let’s always remember August 18th, 
1976, the day that two Army officers, Major 
Arthur Bonifas and First Lieutenant Mark 
Barrett, were murdered across the road 
from here by ax-wielding North Korean 
troops. Let me state for the record, and I 
know you feel this way, nothing like that 
better happen again. 

The self-doubts of the 1970's are giving 
way in America to a new era of confidence 
and a sense of purpose. Communism is not 
the wave of the future and it never was— 
freedom is. And it’s good to see people be- 
ginning to wake up to that fact. 

Yes, we, too, have our faults. But we’ve 
got a heck of a lot more to be proud of, and 
we're not afraid to say so. In Lebanon, for 
example, our marines are peacekeepers in 
the truest sense of the word. We’re there to 
give some chance to people of that troubled 
land, a region whose destiny is crucial to 
our security. More than 230 of our ma- 
rines—actually, I understand the final count 
now is—the final identification is 239 of our 
marines and soldiers gave the last, full 
measure of devotion in that honorable en- 
deavor. And each of us is indebted to every 
one of them. i 

Recently, as you know, we sent our forces 
to the island of Grenada. Some critics com- 
pared that operation with the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. Well, let me just say 
there’s something seriously wrong with 
anyone who can’t see the difference be- 
tween 100,000 Soviets trying to force a dic- 
tatorship down the throats of the Afghan 
people and America and eight Caribbean 


democracies joining to stop Cubans and 
local Communists from doing the same 
thing in Grenada. 

And let me ask a question of my own. 
Why are the Soviets being attacked by the 
people of Afghanistan, while our U.S. and 
Caribbean forces have been greeted as lib- 
erators by the people in Grenada? The 
answer is: No people in history have ever 
chosen to be slaves. 

We have held interviews with some of 
the Soviet soldiers who have deserted in 
Afghanistan. And a significant thing is, in 
different areas, without their having a 
chance to communicate with each other or 
even knowing about each other, one of the 
prime reasons they have given us—young 
Russians, men like yourselves, only from 
Russia—for deserting is they were ordered 
to kill women and children. And some of 
them proved that there is still some hope 
there among the people if the people can 
ever get a chance to speak. 

People everywhere want to be free. 
That’s the difference between Afghanistan 
and Grenada, and between North Korea 
and South Korea. Let me just repeat to you 
what I said to the American people. My 
paramount concern in Grenada was pro- 
tecting the lives of our citizens living there. 
And anyone who questions whether their 
lives were in jeopardy should read the let- 
ters I’ve received from those students. And 
on television we saw them dropping down 
when they stepped off the planes in Caroli- 
na, kissing the ground as they arrived on 
American soil. And just the day before I left 
on this trip, we had some 400 of them on 
the South Lawn of the White House to 
meet some of the men who had come back 
after freeing them. And that’s all you 
needed was to see their gratitude to your 
comrades in uniform, and hear their state- 
ments of what they felt their plight was, 
and how they had truly been saved. 

And only 10 years ago, youngsters of that 
age in too many places in our country were 
throwing rocks at men in uniform. Well, 
there’s a different attitude now. And when 
you're rotated and you're back home, I 
think you’re going to find out how proud 
the American people are of you. To call 
what we did in Grenada an invasion, as 
many have, is a slur and a misstatement of 
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fact. It was a rescue mission, plain and 
simple. 

We Americans bear a heavy burden. 
Others must do their part. The people of 
Korea, the Republic of Korea, are certainly 
doing their share. Yet, if freedom is to sur- 
vive, if peace is to be maintained, it will 
depend on us. Our commitment in Korea 
exemplifies this heavy responsibility. We’ve 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the Korean 
people for 30 years now. It reflects well on 
the character of our country that we’ve 
been willing to do this in a land so far away 
from home. And in the end, it is this 
strength of character that will make the dif- 
ference between slavery and freedom—but 
more important, between peace and war. 

Thirty-three years ago, Americans gallant- 
ly fought and died on the gulleys, in the 
hills of the Korean peninsula here. One of 
them was Master Sergeant Stanley Adams 
and another was Captain Lewis Millet. 
They both led bayonet charges against 
vastly superior forces. Another hero was 
Master Sergeant Ernest Kouma, who ex- 
posed himself to enemy fire by manning his 
machine gun from the back of his tank and 
in so doing saved his comrades from an on- 
slaught that could have devastated their 
ranks. A fourth was Lieutenant Colonel 
John Page, one of the heroes of the Chosin 
Reservoir, whose ingenuity and bravery 
saved so many. 

And all of these were Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipients. Yet, we know 
that all who fought here were heroes and 
deserve our respect. They did their duty, 
and by doing so they protected not only 
Korea but a whole generation of Americans. 

By the way, one of the children of a 
Medal of Honor recipient J just mentioned, 
Captain Lewis Millet, sent me a telegram a 
few days ago in support of the Grenada 
rescue mission. 

Well, today you carry on an honorabie 
tradition of those who went before you. 
And I know that you’re keeping faith with 
them and with their families and friends. 
Americans are now standing tall and firm. 
No terrorist should question our resolve, 
and no tyrant should doubt our courage. 
Your division motto is “Fit to fight, second 
to none.” Well, you’ve lived up to that 
motto, and we’re proud of you for it. And 
with your courage and dedication as an ex- 
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ample, we’re going to make as certain as 
we can that the United States remains 
second to none. 

I have never been as proud as I am right 
now and from what I’ve seen here. And I 
know that in spite of what I said about our 
people back home, I’m not sure that very 
many of them realize that you aren’t just 
sitting here doing some kind of garrison 
duty. And I’m going to do everything I can 
to make sure that the folks back home 
know what you really are doing. 

So, soldiers of the 2d Infantry Division, 
God bless you, and God bless America. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. in 
the mortar bunker area of the camp, which 
is located near the DMZ (demilitarized 
zone) dividing the Republic of Korea and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 

Earlier in the day, the President attended 
a worship service at Camp Liberty Bell. He 
then went to Guard Post Collier in the 
DMZ for a tour and a briefing. 

Following his remarks at the camp, the 
President joined troops of the 2d Infantry 
Division for lunch in the Mess Hall. He 
then went by helicopter to the Republic of 
Korea Army (ROKA) Ist Corps headquar- 
ters. After viewing a parade and Tae Kwon 
Do drill, the President returned to the US. 
Ambassador’s residence in Seoul. 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 





Joint Statement Issued at the Conclusion of 


the State Visit. November 14, 1983 





1. At the invitation of President Chun 
Doo Hwan, the President of the United 
States and Mrs. Ronald W. Reagan paid a 
state visit to the Republic of Korea from 
November 12 to 14, 1983. The two Presi- 
dents met at the Blue House on November 
12 and again on November 13 for discus- 
sions of both bilateral and world affairs. The 
talks were held in a most cordial and open 
atmosphere. 

President Reagan addressed the National 
Assembly, visited field installations of both 
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the Korean and the United States Armed 
Forces, and also met with senior Korean 
officials, other Korean citizens, and a group 
of American businessmen. 

2. President Chun expressed his apprecia- 
tion to President Reagan for America’s 
steadfast support in the wake of the trage- 
dies which the people of Korea have en- 
dured so recently: the September 1 Soviet 
attack on a Korean civil airliner, and the 
October 9 North Korean terrorist attack in 
Burma which tragically claimed the lives of 
17 innocent Koreans, among them many of 
the nation’s most important leaders in eco- 
nomics, diplomacy, and politics. 

Both Presidents noted the thorough and 
conclusive investigation by the Government 
of Burma of the Rangoon bomb atrocity, 
which has produced unequivocal evidence 
that the North Korean regime perpetrated 
this deliberate act of state terrorism. They 
agreed that such acts cannot be tolerated, 
and called for effective international sanc- 
tions against North Korea. President Reagan 
affirmed his admiration for the resolution 
and courage of the Korean people and their 
leaders in the face of these barbaric acts. 

President Chun expressed his condo- 
lences to President Reagan and the Ameri- 
can people on the tragic loss of life caused 
by the October 23 attack on the United 
States Marine Barracks in Beirut. President 
Chun and President Reagan joined in de- 
claring the unswerving opposition of the 
Korean and American peoples to such acts 
of terrorism, and pledged continued efforts 
to remove the scourge of terrorism from 
the earth. 

3. The two Heads of State exchanged 
views on a variety of international issues of 
mutual concern. President Reagan outlined 
United States determination to strengthen 
the defenses of the United States and its 
allies around the world, to bring about a 
reduction of tensions in volatile regions 
such as the Middle East, and to reach an 
agreement with the Soviet Union to reduce 
the global deployment of strategic weapons. 

President Chun explained in detail the 
overall security situation on the Korean pe- 
ninsula with particular reference to the 
continuing threat from North Korea, re- 
flected in its military buildup and aggravat- 
ed by its domestic problems. 


Both Presidents reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of maintaining deterrence and stabil- 
ity on the Korean peninsula, thereby ensur- 
ing peace there and in Northeast Asia, a 
region of critical strategic significance. 

President Reagan stated that the United 
States would continue to fulfill its role and 
responsibilities as a Pacific power, dedicated 
to maintaining peace and stability in the 
region. President Chun avowed his full sup- 
port for these efforts. 

4. In particular, President Reagan, noting 
that the security of the Republic of Korea is 
pivotal to the peace and stability of North- 
east Asia and in turn, vital to the security of 
the United States, reaffirmed the continu- 
ing strong commitment of the United States 
to the security of the Republic of Korea. 
The two Presidents pledged to uphold the 
obligations embodied in the Republic of 
Korea-United States Mutual Defense Treaty 
signed in 1953, noting the success.of that 
alliance in deterring aggression for more 
than thirty years. 

President Reagan stressed that the United 
States would continue to maintain United 
States forces in Korea and to strengthen 
their capabilities. President Chun reaf- 
firmed his support for the presence in 
Korea of American military forces as part of 
the United Nations and Combined Forces 
Commands. 

President Reagan noted that Korea 
spends six percent of its GNP on defense 
and further noted the efforts of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to modernize and upgrade its 
defense capabilities. The two Presidents 
concurred that this program is essential if 
peace is to be maintained. President 
Reagan reconfirmed that the United States 
will continue to make available the weap- 
ons systems and technology necessary to en- 
hance the strength of Korea’s armed forces. 

5. President Chun explained the Korean 
government’s continuing efforts for the re- 
sumption of dialogue between South and 
North Korea and its policy for peaceful re- 
unification with a view to easing tensions on 
the Korean peninsula, and achieving the 
Korean people’s long-cherished aspiration 
for peaceful reunification. Expressing sup- 
port of the United States for the sincere and 
patient efforts of the Republic of Korea, 
President Reagan especially noted Presi- 
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dent Chun’s comprehensive Proposal for 
Democratic Reunification through National 
Reconciliation put forth on January 22, 
1982. 

President Reagan reconfirmed that the 
United States would not undertake talks 
with North Korea without full and equal 
participation of the Republic of Korea. The 
two Presidents reaffirmed that any unilater- 
al steps toward North Korea which are not 
reciprocated toward the Republic of Korea 
by North Korea’s principal allies would not 
be conducive to promoting stability or 
peace in the area. 

6. President Reagan expressed his admira- 
tion and support for the expanding and in- 
creasingly active international diplomacy of 
the Republic of Korea, and took note of the 
determination of the Republic of Korea to 
pursue an open door policy of dialogue with 
all nations. 

The two Presidents noted the significance 
of their respective nation’s role as the hosts 
to important global gatherings and events, 
including the Los Angeles Olympics of 1984 
and the Seoul Olympics of 1988. Both coun- 
tries will abide by their commitments to 
admit representatives of all nations to par- 
ticipate in these international events. 

7. Recognizing the growing importance 
of the Asia-Pacific region and also the grow- 
ing sense of community among the Pacific 
rim countries, the two Presidents agreed 
that frequent exchanges at all levels among 
the nations of the Pacific are necessary to 
enhance regional cohesion. They also 
agreed that multilateral relations among the 
countries in the region should be further 
strengthened in the fields of trade, finance, 
science, technology, culture, and tourism. 

8. The two Presidents expressed their 
belief that the Republic of Korea should be 
accepted in the United Nations pursuant to 
the principle of universality of the U.N. and 
that the entry of the Republic of Korea to 
the U.N. would contribute both to the re- 
duction of tensions on the Korean peninsula 
and the maintenance of international peace. 
President Reagan promised continuing sup- 
port for the entry of the Republic of Korea 
into the U.N. 

9. The two Presidents affirmed the im- 
portance of defending and strengthening 
freedom and the institutions that serve free- 
dom, openness, and political stability. 
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10. President Chun and President Reagan 
exchanged views on a range of economic 
issues. They noted the importance of ensur- 
ing that global economic recovery not be 
hindered by reversion to protectionism. In 
particular, President Reagan welcomed the 
trade liberalization measures being under- 
taken and planned by the Korean govern- 
ment, despite its continuing deficit in for- 
eign trade and the global trend of protec- 
tionism. Both Presidents agreed that such 
steps are an example of the positive actions 
all trading nations must take to defend the 
world trade system against protectionist at- 
tacks and recognized an urgent need for 
concerted international efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

Both Presidents noted with satisfaction 
the continued expansion of bilateral trade, 
which totaled over $11 billion in 1982, 
making the Republic of Korea one of the 
United States’ most important trading part- 
ners and fifth largest market for United 
States agricultural products, and the United 
States the Republic of Korea’s largest trad- 
ing partner in exports as well as imports. 
They agreed that this continued growth of 
bilateral trade attests to the vitality of U.S.- 
Korean economic relations. 

President Chun also expressed his appre- 
ciation for President Reagan’s strong com- 
mitment to free trade and hoped that the 
Republic of Korea’s major export commod- 
ities will be given greater access to the 
United States market with the continuation 
of the Republic of Korea’s eligibility for 
GSP benefits on a non-discriminatory basis. 
President Reagan took note of President 
Chun’s views on these issues. In this regard, 
both Presidents recognized the necessity of 
coordinated actions by their respective gov- 
ernments to reduce various tariff and non- 
tariff barriers. 

11. President Chun explained the recent 
efforts by the Korean government to create 
a more favorable environment for foreign 
investment in the Republic of Korea and 
invited the United States to take advantage 
of such improved opportunities. Both Presi- 
dents noted that a hospitable climate for 
foreign investors in both countries will con- 
tinue to contribute to the flow of technol- 
ogy and to an expansion of employment op- 
portunities in the Republic of Korea and 
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the United States. Both Presidents also 
noted that the continued participation of 
American firms in the Republic of Korea’s 
major development projects by providing 
competitively-priced and high-quality goods 
and services is another indication of the 
strong and cooperative economic ties that 
link the Republic of Korea and the United 
States. 

12. President Chun and President Reagan 
discussed prospects for further broadening 
cooperation in the fields of technology and 
energy. They agreed to further promote 
programs for scientific and technological co- 
operation. 

President Reagan assured President Chun 
that the United States will remain a reliable 
supplier of energy resources and energy 
technology, and in particular, that the 
United States will seek to assist the Repub- 
lic of Korea to obtain stable energy supplies 
in the event of a security emergency. In 
this regard, President Reagan noted posi- 
tively the Korean government’s efforts to 
build up energy reserves for economic 
emergencies. President Chun expressed his 
appreciation for the United States’ pledge, 
and the Republic of Korea’s interest in the 
purchase and development of energy re- 
sources in the United States. 

13. President Chun and President Reagan 
took note of the strong and myriad bonds of 
friendship and cooperation that have linked 
the United States and the Republic of 
Korea in the post-war era, and judged those 
ties to be in excellent condition. As one 
reflection of the expanding scope and im- 
portance of those relationships, President 
Reagan informed President Chun of the in- 
tention of the United States to establish in 
the near future a consulate in Pusan, 
Korea’s second greatest city and a focal 
point of the U.S.-Korean economic inter- 
course. President Chun welcomed that de- 
cision. 

President Chun and President Reagan 
pledged to carry forward the full range of 
security, political, economic, scientific and 
cultural meetings and consultations on our 
joint agenda, in order to maintain and 
deepen our already excellent relations in 
those diverse fields. 

14. The two Presidents underscored the 
necessity for the promotion of mutual un- 
derstanding and exchanges between the 


Korean and American peoples, and agreed 
to work toward expanded cultural and edu- 
cational exchanges. The two Presidents ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the promo- 
tion of American studies in the Republic of 
Korea as well as of Korean studies in the 
United States. 

15. President and Mrs. Reagan expressed 
their deep appreciation to President and 
Mrs. Chun for the warm welcome they re- 
ceived in the Republic of Korea, and their 
heartfelt thanks to the people of the Repub- 
lic of Korea for the hospitality, graciousness 
and good will they had been shown. 

The two Presidents agreed that ex- 
changes of visits between the two Presi- 
dents have contributed to the further devel- 
opment of the existing friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. In that context, 
President Reagan asked President Chun to 
visit Washington again at a mutually con- 
venient time, and President Chun accepted 
that invitation with appreciation. 


The President’s Trip to Japan and the 
Republic of Korea 





Remarks on Return to the White House. 
November 14, 1983 





Thank you all for coming out to greet us, 
and thank you for minding the store while 
we were away. I know I speak for Nancy 
and for everyone of our party when I say 
it’s great to be home. 

We won't keep you long, but I just want 
to tell you how proud I am of everyone 
who helped make this trip a great success. 
We traveled nearly 16,000 miles to visit two 
countries that are vital to us and to our 
future. Japan and Korea have very different 
roots from our own, but each of us is a 
Pacific nation, and we’re bound together by 
a great treasure of shared values—our love 
of freedom and democracy, the drive, de- 
termination, and skill of our people, and our 
optimism for the future. 

Mike Mansfield, our very wise Ambassa- 
dor in Tokyo, likes to say, “The next cen- 
tury will be the century of the Pacific.” And 
he’s right. The East Asian and Pacific 
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region is growing faster than any other 
region in the world. Japan has become our 
largest overseas trading partner, and Korea 
ranks among our top 10 worldwide. We’re 
building a future together. This means we 
shoulder great responsibilities, but we also 
have tremendous opportunities. And work- 
ing as partners to make tomorrow better 
and more secure is what this trip is all 
about. 

Well, I’m pleased to report some good 
news. America’s partnerships are stronger, 
and prospects for a more secure peace and 
prosperity are better today than a week 
ago. 

In Japan we established an agenda for 
progress so we can solve problems and 
create jobs, security, and safety for our fam- 
ilies and for theirs. That agenda ranges 
from efforts to lower trade barriers to assist- 
ing recovery of the U.S. auto industry, to 
expanding our energy trade, promoting 
greater investment in capital markets, coop- 
erating in defense technology, encouraging 
exports and imports of high technology, co- 
ordinating our foreign assistance efforts, 
and expanding our cultural programs. 

We also agreed on an approach to correct 


the imbalance between the Japanese yen 


and the American dollar. Our currencies 
should reflect the political stability and eco- 
nomic strength that our two countries 
enjoy. In Japan’s case this will mean a 
stronger yen, which means that American 
products will compete more effectively in 
world markets. 

Because of the breadth and complexity of 
these issues, I intend to establish a manage- 
ment group, under the leadership of the 
Vice President, to assure essentiai followup 
action. If each side is willing to give a little, 
then all of us will gain a lot. 

Diplomacy is important. Strengthening 
the spirit of friendship is the best way to 
solve problems and create lasting partner- 
ships. And I can’t tell you how proud I was 
to have the historic opportunity to address 
the Japanese Diet and all the people of 
Japan. I told them what we Americans feel 
in our hearts—that we, like they, are people 
of peace, that we deeply desire a nuclear 
arms reduction agreement, and that we will 
never walk away from the negotiating 
table. 
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Those who disagree with the United 
States get plenty of publicity. But one thing 
becomes more plain to me each time I 
travel: Across the globe, America is looked 
to as a friend and as a leader in preserving 
peace and freedom. This was certainly true 
in Japan and Korea. 

I was at one of the meetings in Korea, 
and I just assumed that Nancy was out 
sightseeing or probably even shopping for 
souvenirs. And knowing Nancy as well as I 
do, I wasn’t surprised when I came home 
and found that she had two little Korean 
friends, Lee Kil Woo and Ahn Ji Sook. They 
have come over to the States where they’re 
going to be treated at St. Francis Hospital 
in Roslyn, New York. And Nancy met them 
by way of a very remarkable woman, Harri- 
et Hodges, who has succeeded in bringing 
some 600 children like this, who needed 
medical attention that could only be given 
here in this country, to bring them to the 
United States. 

So they’ve had their first Air Force ride— 
or airplane ride, and they’ve had their first 
helicopter ride, and they’ve been very 
active for some 16 or 17 hours. [Laughter] 

I wish you could have been with us in 
Korea—a country scarred by the recent 
bombing in Rangoon and the Korean air- 
liner tragedy. The South Koreans live under 
the shadow of Communist aggression. They 
understand the value of freedom, and 
they’re paying the price to defend it. You 
know, sometimes you hear events are more 
symbolism than substance. Well, there’s 
more than symbolism when over a million 
Koreans line the streets to wave and cheer 
Americans and to thank America for help- 
ing keep them free. 

There’s more than symbolism in the 
threat to the people of Seoul, who live 
within range of North Korean artillery just 
some 30 kilometers away. And there’s more 
than symbolism in the danger to our Ameri- 
can soldiers helping to guard the border of 
the DMZ, often in weather that leaves 
them freezing from their heads to their 
toes. 

I have just been looking forward to tell- 
ing the American people we’ve had such a 
wrong impression. I think most of us just 
sort of pictured our forces over there as 
kind of garrison troops, just waiting on hand 
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that anything should happen. That’s not 
true. They are combat ready, and they are 
the farthest advanced toward a potential 
enemy of any American forces in the world. 

I reaffirmed to the Korean people Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to their peace and free- 
dom and encouraged them to develop fur- 
ther their democracy. And I must tell you 
that one of the most unforgettable experi- 
ences of my life was the time I spent 
Sunday afternoon and morning with our 
brave troops at the DMZ. 

If you could have been with me, you 
would have been at the worship service 
Sunday morning that we had with our sol- 
diers in an open field, less than a mile from 
one of the most tyrannical regimes on 
earth. And there, singing, was a choir of 
little girls, not much bigger than this one, 
all orphans from an orphanage that is main- 
tained and supported by our GI’s. And they 
have done this with several others there. 
The young men and women of the 2d In- 
fantry Division maintain those institutions. 

And to hear these children closing the 
service, singing “America, the Beautiful” in 
our language, was a spiritual experience. 
And you would have heard, if you’d been at 
that service, their chaplain telling us that 
we were standing on the edge of freedom. 
Being there teaches us that freedom is 
never free, nor can it be purchased in one 
installment. We can only struggle to keep 
it, pass it on to the next generation, and 
hope they'll preserve it for their children 
and their children’s children. 

And that’s the risk that our soldiers have 
accepted day in and day out for more than 
30 years. As that chaplain reminded us, 
“Greater love hath no man than to lay 
down his life for his friends.” And this they 
have done at the DMZ. I was honored to 
meet our men, and I promised them that I 
would tell the American people how crucial 
their jobs are, not just to the people of 
Korea but to people everywhere who love 
freedom. So much of what we take for 
granted each day we owe to these heroes 
and others like them around the world. 
They make us so proud to be Americans. 

Coming home from Korea and Japan, all 
of us bring with us renewed energy and 
renewed commitment to our fundamental 
goals, building a new era of peace and pros- 


perity—just as soon as we readjust our 
clocks. [Laughter] 


God bless you, and God bless this won- 
derful country. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


United States Ambassador to Pakistan 





Nomination of Deane Roesch Hinton. 
November 14, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Deane Roesch Hinton, of 
Illinois, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Career Minister, to be 
Ambassador to the Islamic Republic of Paki- 
stan. He would succeed Ronald I. Spiers. 

Mr. Hinton entered the Foreign Service 
in 1946 as political officer in Damascus. 
From 1949 to 1951, he was principal officer 
in Mombasa. He attended economic studies 
at Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
and Harvard University from 1951 to 1952. 
In 1955-58 he was financial officer in Paris. 
In the Department he was intelligence re- 
search officer in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research from 1955 to 1958. In 1958- 
61 he was Chief of the Overseas Develop- 
ment and Finance Section in Brussels/ 
USEC. He attended the National War Col- 
lege in 1961-62. In the Department he was 
Chief of the Commodity Programming Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Economic Affairs 
(1962-63) and Director of the Office of At- 
lantic Political-Economic Affairs in the 
Bureau of European Affairs (1963-67). In 
1967-69 he was Director of the USAID Mis- 
sion and Counselor for Economic Affairs in 
Guatemala, and in Santiago in 1969-71. He 
served at the White House as Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director, then Deputy Executive 
Director, of the Council on International 
Economic Policy in 1971-74. He was Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Zaire (1974-75) 
and Senior Adviser to the Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs in the Depart- 
ment (1975-76). In 1976-79 he was United 
States Representative to the European 
Communities with rank and status of Am- 
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bassador, Brussels, and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic and Business Affairs 
in the Department in 1979-81. In 1981-83 
he was Ambassador to El Salvador. 

Mr. Hinton graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Chicago (A.B., 1943). He served in the 
United States Army in 1943-45 as second 
lieutenant. His foreign languages are 
French and Spanish. He was born March 
12, 1923, in Ft. Missoula, Mont. 


Inter-American Foundation 
Nomination of Harold K. Phillips To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors, and 
Designation as Vice Chairman. 

November 14, 1983 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harold K. Phillips to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Foundation for a term ex- 
piring September 20, 1988. He would suc- 
ceed Alberto Ibarguen. Upon Mr. Phillips’ 
confirmation, the President intends to des- 
ignate him Vice Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips is currently chairman of the 
board of Joe Phillips Dodge and president 
of Hal Phillips Pontiac. He also is an instruc- 


tor at the Pepperdine University School of 


Business. 

Mr. Phillips graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Redlands (B.S., 1963) and Harvard 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion (M.B.A., 1967). He resides in Burbank, 
Calif., and was born September 1, 1940, in 
Glendale, Calif. 


Marine Mammal Commission 





Nomination of William Evans To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
November 15, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Evans to be a 


member of the Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion for a term expiring May 13, 1985. He 
would succeed James C. Nofziger. The 
President also intends to designate him 
Chairman. 

Mr. Evans is currently a biologist and ex- 
ecutive director at Hubbs/Sea World Re- 
search Institute in San Diego, Calif. Previ- 
ously he was head of the bioanalysis group, 
underseas sciences department, at the 
Naval Ocean Systems Center. Mr. Evans is 
the author of more than 60 published tech- 
nical papers and has coauthored several 
books. He holds three patents for marine 
systems, including a device for tagging and 
tracking marine animals. 

Mr. Evans graduated from Ohio State 
(M.S., 1954) and UCLA (Ph. D., 1975). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Escondido, Calif. He was born October 11, 
1930, in Elkhart, Ind. 


Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences 





Nomination of Francis Carter Coleman To 
Be a Member of the Board of Regents. 
November 15, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis Carter Coleman to 
be a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences, for the term expiring May 
1, 1989. This is a reappointment. 

Dr. Coleman is currently a consultant in 
pathology and laboratory management in 
Tampa, Fla. Previously he was vice presi- 
dent and medical director of Town and 
Country Hospital (1980). 

Dr. Coleman graduated from Mississippi 
College (B.A., 1935) and Tulane University 
School of Medicine (M.D., 1941). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in 
Tampa. He was born May 14, 1915, in Jack- 
son, Miss. 
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Department of State 





Accordance of Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Otto J. Reich While Serving 
as Coordinator for Public Diplomacy for 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 
November 15, 1983 





The President has accorded the personal 
rank of Ambassador to Otto J. Reich, of Vir- 
ginia, while serving as Coordinator for 
Public Diplomacy for Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

Mr. Reich served in the United States 
Army in 1966-69 as first lieutenant. In 
1970-71 he was staff assistant to Congress- 
man W. R. Hull, Jr., of the United States 
House of Representatives. He was research 
fellow at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies in 1971-72, and vice presi- 
dent for international development at Cor- 
morant Enterprises in Miami, Fla., in 1972- 
73. He was international representative at 
the Florida Department of Commerce in 
Coral Gables, Fla. (1973-75), and communi- 
ty development coordinator of the city of 
Miami (1975-76). In 1976-81 he was direc- 
tor of Washington operations at the Council 
of the Americas in Washington, D.C. He 
was Assistant Administrator for Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean at the Agency for 
International Development in 1982-83. 
Since 1983 he has been Coordinator for 
Public Diplomacy for Latin America and 
the Caribbean, Department of State. 

Mr. Reich graduated from the University 
of North Carolina (B.A., 1966) and George- 
town University (M.A., 1973). His foreign 
language is bilingual Spanish. He was born 
October 16, 1945, in Havana, Cuba, and 
became a naturalized United States citizen 
in 1966. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Kenneth M. Duberstein as Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs. 
November 15, 1983 





Dear Ken: 
It is with great reluctance and regret that 
I accept your resignation as Assistant to the 


President for Legislative Affairs, effective 
December 15, 1983. 

Since the transition period, you have 
guided our relations, first with the House of 
Representatives and then during the past 
two years with the Senate as well. Your 
service to our country and to me has con- 
sistently been at an uncommon level of x- 
cellence. 

When we came into office in January 
1981, many said the promises made during 
the campaign could not be achieved, the 
Congress would not go along, the votes 
would not be there. You led the way 
toward building the coalition in the House 
which resulted in our initial victories on 
Gramm-Latta I and II and the 1981 tax cut 
bill. These significant victories signaled to 
all the fundamental change in direction we 
had promised would not be forestalled. 


Your leadership in the management of re- 
lations with the Congress has enabled us to 
continue on the path to sustained economic 
growth and a renewed national security. 
The votes on the Hill have become more 
difficult since the honeymoon days but we 
have persevered to victory upon victory. In 
large measure, these successes have been 
due to your understanding of the Hill, your 
personal associations with so many Senators, 
Members, and staff, your ability at develop- 
ing legislative strategy, and your tireless de- 
votion to ensuring sound public policy. In 
every sense, you are a real pro. 

Within the White House and the Admin- 
istration, we have all benefited from your 
wise counsel, cheerful teamwork and com- 
mitment to achieving the results we seek. 
Your way with people is a rare and precious 
resource. 

The fundamental importance you have 
placed on a sound working relationship 
with the Congress has become a hallmark of 
our Administration. As a result, we have 
been able to build broad bipartisan coali- 
tions in the House and Senate to enact the 
Social Security Reform Act, the MX-Peace- 
keeper, the Caribbean Basin Initiative, the 
Tax Equity and Fairness Reform Act and 
the War Powers in Lebanon Resolution. 


As you prepare to return to private life, 
Ken, I want to salute you for a job exceed- 
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ingly well done. You and your lovely bride, 
Sydney, have sacrificed greatly in loyal 
service to our country and to me. I know 
there will be many times when I will ask 
for your counsel and assistance. 

Nancy and I send our best wishes for 
every future happiness and success. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 


[The Honorable Kenneth M. Duberstein, Assist- 
ant to the President for Legislative Affairs, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


cc 


Dear Mr. President: 

After considerable thought, I have decid- 
ed to resign my position and return to the 
private sector shortly after the end of this 
session of the 98th Congress. It has been an 
honor and a privilege to serve as Assistant 
to the President for Legislative Affairs 
during the past two years and, prior to that, 
as Deputy Assistant to the President in 
charge of the House of Representatives. But 
it is time to renew the family life I have 
forgone and repair the financial security 
that has been sacrificed. 

Not too many years ago, political scien- 
tists, pols, pundits and other serious stu- 
dents of the Washington scene were observ- 
ing that our American system of govern- 
ment didn’t seem to be working. There ap- 
peared to be gridlock, inertia, an inability 
to address, let alone solve, the major prob- 
lems confronting our nation. Some believed 
our institutions of government were outdat- 
ed, producing deadlock not decision in this 
modern, complex era. They are not saying 
this anymore. 

In three short years, you have demon- 
strated that our system of government does 
work and that the fundamental change in 
direction you promised in the 1980 cam- 
paign could be set in motion. Working in 
harmony with the Congress, you have led 
the way to economic recovery and a re- 
stored national security. I am proud to have 
been part of that effort. 

Beginning with the transition period after 
your election, you have built a sound, 
strong and superb working relationship 
with the Congress. The dividends from the 
priority you have placed each day on that 
relationship are not just the scores of legis- 
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lative victories you have achieved. They are 
the results you promised: lower interest 
rates, declining inflation, more employ- 
ment, less excessive and unnecessary regu- 
lation, reduced tax rates for individuals and 
businesses, a slower rate of growth of feder- 
al spending, a stronger national defense 
here at home and a renewed respect for 
our nation abroad. 

From the early legislative successes of 
Gramm-Latta I and II and the 1981 tax cut 
bill to this year’s Social Security Reform 
Act, the Caribbean Basin Initiative, the MX- 
Peacekeeper votes and the War Powers in 
Lebanon Resolution, you have benefitted 
greatly from outstanding teamwork in the 
Senate under the leadership of Majority 
Leader Howard Baker and in the House 
under Republican Leader Bob Michel. 
Their uncommon loyalty, effectiveness, 
leadership and willingness to go the extra 
mile on your behalf made the crucial differ- 
ence on so many legislative initiatives. Your 
good relationship with Speaker O’Neill— 
even before 6:00 p.m.—has enabled you to 
reach out and work for the common good 
with all Members during critical times. 

Much remains to be done. I am hopeful 
you will seek re-election and am confident 
you will be re-elected with a renewed man- 
date, continued Republican control of the 
Senate and increased support in the House. 

Thank you for the confidence you have 
placed in me and for the opportunity to 
serve you and the country during the past 
three years. I look forward to working vig- 
orously for your re-election and hope you 
will call on me for other assignments. 

With every good wish to you and Nancy. 

Sincerely, 

Ken 
[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


White House Staff 


Appointment of M. B. Oglesby, Jr., as 
Assistant to the President for Legislative 
Affairs. November 15, 1983 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint M. B. Oglesby, Jr., to be 
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Assistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs, effective December 15, 1983. He 
would succeed Kenneth M. Duberstein. 

Mr. Oglesby is currently serving as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs. In his new position, he will 
serve as the President’s chief liaison with 
the United States Congress. 

Previously he served as minority staff as- 
sociate for the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, dealing principally with 
railroad, environmental, and commerce- 
related legislation. Mr. Oglesby also served 
as deputy and acting director of the State of 
Illinois Washington office and as executive 
assistant to Congressman Edward Madigan 
(R-Ill.). Prior to coming to Washington, he 
served in Illinois State government as an 
assistant to Governor Richard Ogilvie and 
as executive assistant to the speaker of the 
house. Mr. Oglesby also spent 3% years in 
management positions with [Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 

He attended the University of Illinois in 
Champaign. He is married, resides in Be- 
thesda, Md., and was born October 1, 1942, 
in Flora, Ill. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 





Nomination of Mary A. Grigsby To Be a 
Member. November 15, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary A. Grigsby to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1986. She would succeed James 
Jay Jackson. 

Since June of this year, Mrs. Grigsby has 
been serving as vice chairman of United 
Savings of Texas. Previously she was with 
Houston First American Savings as director 
and president in 1971-1980; administrative 
vice president and executive vice president 
in 1967-1971; secretary in 1963-1967; loan 
department officer in 1958-1963; in the 
legal department in 1946-1958 and the ac- 
counting department in 1941-1946. 


She graduated from the University of 
Texas (M.B.A.). She is married, has one 
child, and resides in Houston, Tex. She was 
born July 25, 1916, in Elyria, Ohio. 


Republican Governors Association 





Remarks by Telephone to the Annual 
Conference in Chicago, Ill. 
November 15, 1983 





The President. Hello. 

Governor Atiyeh. Good morning, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Hi, Vic, how are you? 

Governor Atiyeh. I'm not too shoddy at 
all. 

The President. Well, listen, I appreciate 
this opportunity to talk at least a minute or 
two with all of you during the Republican 
Governors Association annual conference 
there. And I'd like to thank Bob Orr on the 
fine job that he’s done as chairman for the 
past year and, Vic, to congratulate you as 
the incoming chairman. I look forward to 
continuing a close, productive working rela- 
tionship that I’ve enjoyed with the Republi- 
can Governors. 

I understand that the theme for this 
year’s conference is “Creative Solutions to 
State Problems.” Well, having been one of 
you, I can honestly say that I have firsthand 
knowledge of the difficult problems you 
face as Governors, and, working together, I 
know that we can find the solutions. 

Governor Atiyeh. Mr. President, we ap- 
preciate that, and we have full knowledge 
of, of course, your Governorship and espe- 
cially so as chairman, in 1968, of this associ- 
ation. It’s kind of nice to know that you’re 
in the company with someone as illustrious 
as you are. 

We've passed some resolutions that you 
may have some interest in—as a matter of 
fact, I know you will—resolutions that 
relate to economic recovery. We applauded 
your efforts in foreign policy and appreciate 
very much the clear strength that you’ve 
shown in the variety of instances occurring 
around the Nation, and we certainly are 
appreciative of that. 
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You'll be glad to know—at least, I’m sure 
you will—that we reaffirmed the concept of 
a line-item veto power for the President of 
the United States. 

The President. Well, bless you. 

Governor Atiyeh. You’re welcome. We 
thought it was kind of nice ourselves as 
Governors. Picking up on the theme of 
your interest in education, here again we 
recognize, as Governors, how important 
that is within our own States as well as na- 
tionally, and some sense the frustration that 
Congress hasn’t acted on your crime control 
package, and we urge them to move for- 
ward on that issue. 

The President. Well, 1 appreciate that 
more than I can say. We really need that. 
And that’s a—— 

Governor Atiyeh. It’s really a matter of 
you picking those elements, Mr. President, 
that are important to us as Americans. And 
we as Governors feel very much the same, 
that it is important that those items move 
forward. 

I want you to know that we had a great 
meeting today. I want to thank for the good 
work of Frank Fahrenkopf as our national 
chairman, doing an outstanding job, and 
we're very, very thankful for the fact that 
he’s there in Washington guiding the na- 
tional party. 

Ed Rollins spoke to us in the morning 
breakfast, and there were many questions 
asked, which I indicated today—indicated a 
very keen, very keen interest on the part of 
the Governors here to make sure that your 
reelection took place. And you can be as- 
sured of my personal support and, as well as 
I know of, my fellow Governors. 

The President. Well, | am most grateful 
to all of you, and, regarding the resolutions 
you've passed, keeping this recovery strong, 
of course, is going to take control of Federal 
spending. And I’m very pleased to hear 
about that resolution. I hope you'll make 
sure your State delegations in Congress 
know about it. 

On the line-item veto, I can’t agree more 
strongly. I believe that the President of the 
United States should have line-item authori- 
ty just as most Governors in this country do. 
I know what it did for me when I was a 
Governor. And we stop to think that in 
1974 back here the Congress passed what 
they thought was a program to straighten 
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out and get control of the budgeting proc- 
ess. And from 1974 until the beginning of 
1982, the result of that has been $560 bil- 
lion in additional national debt. 

I'm particularly pleased also with your 
resolution on education. The initiative for 
raising standards and improving education 
generally has got to come from you and 
from the State level and the local communi- 
ties, and I applaud your leadership. 

You might be interested to know that I’m 
meeting with Members of Congress today 
on tuition tax credits. Getting that passed is 
an important step that we can take at the 
Federal level to improve education policy 
for the Nation. 

Well, I know you’ve got a lot of work to 
do, and I don’t think I should take up any 
more of your time. So, again, I just want to 
thank you for all you’re doing. I look for- 
ward to working with you in the days 
ahead, and I'll say goodby now, and God 
bless all of you. 

Governor Atiyeh. Mr. President, let me 
just finally end with one other thought, be- 
cause I know you have a great helpmate. I 
want you to know that I personally thank 
First Lady Nancy for her efforts in that pro- 
gram on drug and alcohol abuse, called 
“Chemical People.” You make a great team, 
and we’re proud of you. And we thank you 
very much for calling us. 

The President. Well, thank you. I'll tell 
her, and she'll be very proud and happy to 
hear that. Thank you. Goodby. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Tuition Tax Credit Legislation 





Remarks to Reporters During a Meeting 
With Republican Members of the 
Senate. November 15, 1983 





The President. These gentlemen and I 
have been meeting here on the subject of 
tuition tax credit, which, I believe, comes 
before you tomorrow in the Senate. And 
the opposition to it that has presented a 
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case of somehow that this threatens pubiic 
education in any way—it does not. 

It does not in any way take away from 
the financial support of public education, 
but it recognizes the equity in making a 
provision for people who do not use the 
public school system, who send their chil- 
dren to parochial or independent schools 
for whatever reason, and support fully, as 
fully as anyone else, the public school 
system financially, through their taxes and, 
at the same time, pay a tuition for their 
children going to these independent 
schools. And this proposal is merely one 
that up to a certain amount allows a tax 
credit for a portion of their tuition to in 
some way balance the fact that they are 
supporting the two school systems. 

We believe, in addition to this, the inde- 
pendent, the parochial schools in this coun- 
try, have offered a choice for the American 
people, and at the same time, they have 
helped, through their very presence, keep 
up the quality of education in the schools 
through simple competition. 

And we think it’s a most important issue 
and has been too long in the doing. And it’s 
time that this break was given to those par- 
ents, a simple tax equity. 

Q. Will it pass? 

The President. What? 

Q. You have hopes that it will pass? 

Senator Dole. We're going to do our best. 

Mr. Speakes.' Thank you. 

The President. We're going to do our 
best. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:42 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


50th Anniversary of Diplomatic 
Relations Between the United States 
and the Soviet Union 





Exchange of Letters With the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
November 16, 1983 





Mr. President: 
November 16th will mark 50 years from 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 


the moment of the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America. This is a major landmark in rela- 
tions between our two states. 

In establishing diplomatic relations, both 
sides proceeded from a recognition of the 
fundamental difference in their socio-eco- 
nomic systems, but at the same time from a 
recognition that this difference is not an 
obstacle to normal interstate relations. 

This principle is of lasting significance. 
The Soviet state, unfailingly devoted to the 
cause of peace among peoples and to the 
development of equitable, mutually advan- 
tageous relations, is to this day firmly 
guided by this principle in its relations with 
the USA. 

We assume that there is a basis in our 
countries for proper appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of such a date as the 50th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet of the USSR 


Moscow 


To: The Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet 

Fifty years have passed since diplomatic 
relations were established between our 
countries. As we note this anniversary, I 
hope that we can recommit ourselves to 
working constructively on the problems 
before us. 

The United States has no higher aim nor 
more urgent goal than achieving and pre- 
serving world peace and security. 

Let us seek ways, despite the differences 
in our governments, philosophies and 
values, to cooperate in reducing interna- 
tional tensions and creating a safer world. 

If we can work together to this end, we 
shall be fulfilling the promise of November 
16, 1933, when formal ties between our 
countries began. : 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 
Note: As printed above, this item follows 


the text of the letters released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary. 
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Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Stephanie Lee-Miller To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Public Affairs). 
November 16, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephanie Lee-Miller to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (Public Affairs). She would 
succeed Pamela Needham Bailey. 

Since 1981 she has been serving as Spe- 
cial Assistant for Public Affairs at the De- 
partment of Commerce. Previously she was 
owner and partner of Contact California, a 
public relations company; administrative di- 
rector of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund; and public affairs com- 
munity programs director for the Coro 
Foundation in 1971-1977. 

She graduated from California State Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1971) and Occidental College 
(M.A., 1975). She was born March 7, 1950. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Maurice Lee Barksdale To 
Be an Assistant Secretary (Housing— 
Federal Housing Commissioner). 
November 16, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Maurice Lee Barksdale to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Housing—Federal 
Housing Commissioner). He would succeed 
Philip Abrams. 

Since 1982 Mr. Barksdale has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Multifamily 
Housing Programs at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Previ- 
ously he was president of HMB Manage- 
ment Co. in 1975-1982; regional vice presi- 
dent of Essex and Union Mortgage Co.; vice 
president, Citizens Trust Bank, in 1974— 
1975; and senior vice president for urban 
affairs and member, Sey and Co., Inc., in 
1971-1974. 

He graduated from the University of 
Texas (B.A.) and is a candidate for a M.L.A. 
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at Texas Christian University. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, D.C. He was born January 7, 
1939. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of John G. Keane To Be 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. 
November 16, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John G. Keane to be Di- 
rector of the Census. He would succeed 
Bruce Chapman. 

Since 1972 Mr. Keane has been president 
of Managing Change, Inc., in Barrington, 
Ill. Previously he was vice president of re- 
source and planning of J. Walter Thompson 
in Chicago, Ill., in 1968-1972; and vice 
president, account supervisor, and director 
of research services of North Advertising, 
Inc., in Chicago, Ill., in 1966-1968. 

He graduated from Syracuse University 
(A.B., 1952), the University of Notre Dame 
(B.S.C., 1955), Indiana University (M.B.A., 
1956), and the University of Pittsburgh (Ph. 
D., 1965). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Barrington, Ill. He was born 
July 3, 1930, in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of James G. Stearns To Be a 
Director, and Redesignation as Chairman. 
November 16, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James G. Stearns to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985. This is a reappointment. 
The President also intends to redesignate 
him Chairman. 

He has been serving as Chairman of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
since 1982. Previously he was Director of 
the Office of Alcohol Fuels, Department of 
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Energy, in 1981; a self-employed rancher in 
1975-1981; secretary of agriculture and 
services for the State of California in 1972- 
1975; and director of conservation for the 
State of California in 1967-1972. 

Mr. Stearns attended Oregon State Col- 
lege. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Arlington, Va. He was born Janu- 
ary 29, 1922, in Lapine, Oreg. 


United States-Denmark Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. November 16, 1983 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification, the Protocol amend- 
ing the Convention between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to Taxes on Income, signed at 
Washington on June 17, 1980. The Protocol 
was signed at Washington on August 23, 
1983, together with an exchange of letters. 
I also transmit the report of the Depart- 
ment of State on the Protocol. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions deferred consideration of the Conven- 
tion pending the negotiation of amend- 
ments to certain of its provisions. The Pro- 
tocol takes into account recent changes in 
Danish tax laws. It also takes into account 
positions expressed by the Senate in its 
recent consideration of other United States 
income tax treaties. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Protocol 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 16, 1983. 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. 
November 17, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accorddnce with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith propose 
one rescission of $30,000,000 in contract au- 
thority for the Department of the Interior 
and two new deferrals of budget authority 
totaling $72,164,000 for the Department of 
Energy. 

The details of the proposed rescission and 
the deferrals are continued in the attached 
reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 17, 1983. 


Note: The attachments detailing the rescis- 
sion and deferrals are printed in the Federal 
Register of November 23, 1983. 


United States Information Agency 


Nomination of Leslie Lenkowsky To Be 





Deputy Director. November 17, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Leslie Lenkowsky to be 
Deputy Director, United States Information 
Agency. He would succeed Gilbert A. Rob- 
inson. 

Mr. Lenkowsky is presently serving as di- 
rector of research for the Smith Richardson 
Foundation, Inc., in New York, N.Y. Previ- 
ously he was special consultant to Senator 
Daniel P. Moynihan in 1977-1980; visiting 
instructor, government department, Frank- 
lin & Marshall College in 1976; staff assist- 
ant to the secretary, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, in 
1975-1976; teaching assistant at Harvard 
University and program assistant for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1971-1973). 

He graduated from Franklin & Marshall 
College (A.B., 1968) and is working toward 
his Ph. D. at Harvard University. He is mar- 
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ried, has one child, and resides in New 
York, N.Y. He was born March 30, 1946, in 
New York City. 


Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Remarks at the Swearing In of Susan M. 
Phillips as Chairman. November 17, 1983 





Secretary Block. Mr. President, Senator 
Jepsen, ladies and gentlemen, it’s a privi- 
lege and an honor for me to have the op- 
portunity to swear in the Chairman of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission. 
Susan Phillips was born in Virginia, but 
spent more time in Iowa, I guess, than any- 
place else—out in the “tall corn State.” It’s 
second to Illinois, Roger, but it’s a good 
corn State. The responsibility that she as- 
sumes—she’s been managing that as Acting 
Chairman since last May. And it’s a very 
important responsibility, especially from the 
standpoint of agriculture. 

Farmers use the commodity markets for 
hedging commodities and hedging grains, 
to lock in prices. The grain companies and 
the industry use it very effectively. And it’s 
vitally important. Very early on, we spent a 
lot of time in Illinois—the Illinois Farm 
Bureau—working with the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission to ensure thai 
those who were on the Commission had a 
very firm grasp of agriculture and how it 
related to the responsibilities of the Com- 
mission. 

So, we're just delighted to have her here. 
And I’m delighted to have the opportunity 
to manage this swearing in. 

So, if you’d come forward and—with her 
mother, Mrs. Phillips—please. 


[At this point, the Secretary of Agriculture 
administered the oath of office.) 


Congratulations. 

The President. Well, I'm very pleased to 
have all of you here in this home that be- 
longs to all Americans. And I’m delighted to 
see Dr. Susan M. Phillips sworn in as Chair- 
man of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. 
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Susan’s career represents a long record of 
high achievement. In 1967 she graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa from Agnes Scott College 
in Georgia. And in 1971 Susan earned her 
master’s in finance and economics from 
Louisiana State, and in 1973 she received 
her doctorate in finance from the same uni- 
versity. Susan then went on to the Universi- 
ty of Iowa, where she served as an associate 
professor and then as vice president of fi- 
nance. In the course of her career, Susan 
has done important research, published 
many articles, contributed to four books, 
and been a Brookings Institution economic 
policy fellow at the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Two years ago I promoted her to—or 
nominated her, I should say—to become the 
first woman Commissioner of the CFTC. 
She’s discharged her duties in that post with 
distinction. And, in a few moments—well, 
as a matter of fact, when I wrote that note 
down there I thought that I was going to go 
on first. [Laughter] So, I'll back up and start 
over again. [Laughter] So, as of a few mo- 
ments ago, Susan became the first woman 
Chairman of a Federal financial regulatory 
agency in American history. 

And, Susan, as you take your new place in 
the public eye, I just have to say I can’t 
think of anyone who could better reflect 
the skill and experience of the women in 
our administration. From Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick to Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Margaret Heckler, from 
Secretary of Transportation Elizabeth Dole 
to Susan and others, more than a thousand 
women in this administration hold policy- 
making positions. And they hold those posi- 
tions because of their superb qualifications 
and not because of some quota. 

You know, that brings me to a story— 
almost everything does. [Laughter] Maybe 
I’ve told this story to you before, but then 
you'll just have to hear it again, because life 
not only begins at 40 but so does lumbago 
and the tendency to tell the same story 
over and over again. [Laughter] 

But it was an accident scene. An injured 
individual lying there on the pavement, a 
crowd had begun to gather, a woman was 
bending down over him. And a man rushed 
up, shoved her aside, and said, “Let me at 
him, I’ve studied first aid.” And she meekly 
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stepped back, and he went down and went 
to work with his first aid knowledge. And at 
one point she finally tapped him on the 
shoulder and she says, “When you come to 
that part about calling the doctor, I’m right 
here.” [Laughter] 

So, today Susan becomes head doctor at 
the Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion. This Commission is one of my favor- 
ites, because it proves that government can 
do a good job without soaking up taxpayers’ 
money or overregulating the marketplace. 
In a town where so many agencies have 
billion-dollar budgets, the CFTC budget is 
only about $26 million. You see, you don’t 
have to be here long to start saying “only” 
$26 million. [Laughter] Yet, the Commis- 
sion successfully oversees a vast and crucial 
sector of our economy. And by working in 
partnership with the industry’s own regula- 
tory organizations, the Commission does its 
job without hindering industry growth and 
innovation. 

And, Susan, I know that you'll give the 
same intelligence and energy to this new 
job that you’ve given to all your endeavors. 
And I’m confident you'll keep the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission effi- 
cient, ensure the integrity of our futures 
markets, promote industry growth, and pro- 
tect the public good. 

And now, good luck, God bless you, and 
get to work. [Laughter] 

Dr. Phillips. Mr. President, Secretary 
Block, Senator Jepsen, friends and col- 
leagues, thank you for sharing with me one 
of the most thrilling moments of my life. 

Mr. President, in late 1981 when you 
lured me away from the sheltered life at 
the University of lowa—and away from Big 
Ten Football, also might I add—— 

Secretary Block. Just in time. [Laughter] 

Dr. Phillips. ——you gave me the privi- 
lege of participating in the exciting and im- 
portant field of futures trading as a Com- 
missioner at the CFTC. I will always be 
grateful to you for that opportunity. 

During my years of teaching and financial 
research, then working at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on options, deregula- 
tory and market structure issues, I was even 
then fascinated with the potential for pric- 
ing and risk management offered by futures 
trading. In the trading pits of New York, 
Chicago, and the Midwest, agricultural 


products, energy supplies, financial instru- 
ments, and other materials essential to the 
world economy are bought and sold in 
open, competitive bidding. These markets 
exemplify the American concept of free 
and open trade. They set the pricing stand- 
ards for commodities throughout the world. 

Even representatives from countries with 
more tightly controlled economies than 
ours have expressed to me the importance 
of the integrity of U.S. futures markets. 
Nothing should ever be allowed to harm 
these markets or interfere in the vital serv- 
ices they offer. 

For the opportunity you’ve now given me 
to chair the CFTC, I can only say a simple 
thank you. Out of my gratitude for this op- 
portunity flows a sense of responsibility to 
you, to the Congress, and to the American 
people, who are influenced by what hap- 
pens in these markets. 

Under my Chairmanship, I hope the 
CFTC will continue its commitment to effi- 
cient oversight and enforcement, the en- 
couragement of industry self-regulation. 
Ours is a small agency, staffed with expert 
and enthusiastic people who have a big job 
to do and who, I believe, do it well. I look 
forward to my continued association with 
them. 

I'm especially happy that my mother is 
able to be here today. When I was growing 
up, she tried to teach me not to swear. But 
now she’s come to Washington twice to 
hear me swear. [Laughter] But I don’t think 
she minds. 

Mr. President, once again, thank you for 
your confidence in me. I will do my best to 
justify that confidence. 


Note: The swearing-in ceremony began at 
1:48 p.m. in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House. 


Baltic States Service of Radio Liberty 





Statement by the President. 
November 18, 1983 





Today, November 18, 1983, as Americans 
of Latvian heritage commemorate the 65th 
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anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the Baltic Republic of Latvia, the 
new Baltic States Service of Radio Liberty 
will begin its inaugural broadcast to the 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
The Baltic States Service unites the former- 
ly separate Estonian, Latvian, and Lithua- 
nian services of Radio Liberty. 

Latvian Independence Day is a timely 
and fitting occasion to begin the operations 
of the new Baltic States Service division. 
Latvia, along with her neighbors Estonia 
and Lithuania, were invaded by Soviet 
forces in 1940 and still remain under the 
yoke of Soviet oppression. One of the most 
insidious forms of oppression continues to 
be the denial of freedom of speech and 
access to information. 

The people of the three Baltic Republics 
look to the United States international 
broadcasting services as their informational 
lifeline. Radio Liberty, an integral part of 
the international broadcast network, serves 
as a surrogate press, providing current in- 
formation on events which the Government 
of the Soviet Union has censored and pro- 
hibited for use by the media. 

The establishment of the Baltic radio divi- 
sion reaffirms United States policy of not 
recognizing the forcible and unlawful incor- 
poration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. The new call signal, 
“the Baltic States Service of Radio Liberty,” 
will reinforce the distinct identities of the 
Baltic States and separate them from the 
rest of the Soviet Union. 

By uniting the three Baltic services of 
Radio Liberty, we have erhanced their ad- 
ministrative operations and increased the 
political and psychological impact of the 
broadcasts on its listeners. We will continue 
seeking methods to improve our broadcasts 
to ensure that the right to know for the 
Baltic peoples is not blocked by Communist 
oppressors. 

As we note Latvian Independence Day 
and the estabiishment of the Baltic States 
Service, this administration reaffirms its re- 
solve to maintain our commitments to the 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 
their struggle to regain freedom and self- 
determination. 


Note: On the same day, the White House 
announced that Radio Liberty would 
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broadcast the President’s statement from 
Munich, Federal Republic of Germany, to 
the Baltic States and the Soviet Union on 
November 18. 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Nomination of John A. Bohn, Jr., To Be 
First Vice President. November 18, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John A. Bohn, Jr., to be 
First Vice President of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States. He would suc- 
ceed Charles Edwin Lord. 

Since 1981 he has been serving as US. 
Director of the Asian Development Bank. 
Previously he was vice president, corre- 
spondent banking division, and manager, 
international personal banking department, 
of the Wells Fargo International Banking 
Group in 1980-1981; manager, administra- 
tion and development, international bank- 
ing group, Wells Fargo, 1979-1980; division 
manager, North American division, Wells 
Fargo, in 1974-1979; and manager of the 
international group for Wells Fargo in 
1972-1974. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(A.B., 1960) and Harvard Law School 
(L.L.B., 1963). He attended the London 
School of Economics and the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Management 
at Stanford University. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Belvedere, 
Calif. He was born October 31, 1937, in 
Oakland, Calif. 


Postal Rate Commission 





Nomination of Simeon Miller Bright To Be 
a Commissioner. November 18, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Simeon Miller Bright to be 
a Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the term expiring November 22, 
1988. This is a reappointment. 
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Since July 1977, he has been serving as 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion. Previously he was owner of Sim Bright 
Real Estate & Investments in 1974-1977; 
coordinator of the cooperative education 
program at Potomac State College, West 
Virginia University, in 1973-1976; manager 
of J. Dorsey Real Estate Co. in 1971-1974; 
lecturer at the University of Maryland in 
1969-1970; and special assistant to the As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, in 1965-1969. 

Mr. Bright graduated from West Virginia 
University (B.A., 1949; M.A., 1950). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Alexandria, Va. He was born September 11, 
1925, in Keyser, W. Va. 


United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy 





Nomination of Priscilla L. Buckley To Be a 
Member. November 18, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Priscilla L. Buckley to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring July 1, 1986. She would suc- 
ceed Leonard Silverstein. 

Since 1959 Ms. Buckley has been manag- 
ing editor of National Review magazine. 
She served as contributing editor and in- 
house reporter for the magazine in 1956- 
1959. She was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of National Review in 1980. In 1953- 
1956, she was a correspondent for United 
Press International in Paris, France. 

She graduated from Smith College (B.A., 
1943). Ms. Buckley was born October 17, 
1921, in New York City and now resides in 
Sharon, Conn. 


Gold Medal Honoring Representative 
Leo J. Ryan 





Statement on Signing H.R. 3348 Into Law. 
November 18, 1983 





I am pleased today to affix my signature 


to the bill H.R. 3348, honoring the late 
Congressman Leo J. Ryan by authorizing a 
special Congressional Gold Medal of appro- 
priate design to be struck and presented to 
his family. 

Today marks the fifth anniversa’y of the 
day Leo Ryan was tragically struck down by 
an assassin’s bullet on a faraway airport 
runway in Guyana. As his colleagues have 
noted in their tribute to him, it was typical 
of Leo Ryan’s concern for his constituents 
that he would investigate personally the 
rumors of mistreatment in Jonestown that 
reportedly affected so many from his dis- 
trict. 

Leo Ryan is the 88th recipient of a Con- 
gressional Gold Medal and only the 4th 
Member of Congress to receive this high 
honor from his colleagues. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 3348 is Public Law 
98-159, approved November 18. 


United States Postal Service 





Nomination of Ruth O. Peters To Be a 
Governor. November 18, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ruth O. Peters to be a 
Governor of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 8, 1987. She would succeed 
Paula D. Hughes. 

Ms. Peters was Director of the Office of 
Postmasters (1976-80); General Manager, 
Employment and Placement Division, U.S. 
Postal Headquarters (1971-76), and Chief, 
Research and Examination Branch, U.S. 
Postal Headquarters (1957-71). 

Ms. Peters graduated from the University 
of Southwest Louisiana (B.A., 1948) and 
American University (M.A., 1958). She re- 
sides in Arlington, Va., and was born April 
19, 1925, in Oakdale, La. 
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Secretary of the Interior 





Statement on Senate Confirmation of the 
Nomination of William P. Clark. 
November 18, 1983 





I am deeply grateful to the Members of 
the United States Senate for their prompt 
action on the nomination of William P. 
Clark to be Secretary of the Interior. 

Bill Clark brings to that post all of the 
qualities necessary to be an outstanding 
public servant—integrity, dedication, com- 
mon sense, and a willingness to work 
hard on behalf of his fellow countrymen. I 
know he will be a great asset to our Gov- 
ernment. 

He shares with me an abiding respect for 
our natural resources and for the splendid 
beauty which is uniquely American. 
Throughout his stewardship at Interior, Bill 
will be looking for ways to meet the legiti- 
mate interests of all segments of our society. 

I welcome Bill Clark—a talented and con- 
scientious man—to the Cabinet. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of Four Members. 
November 18, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be Members of the National Council on 
the Handicapped for terms expiring Sep- 
tember 17, 1986. These are reappoint- 
ments. 

H. Latham Breunig is past president of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
He was with Eli Lilly and Company for over 40 
years. He resides in Arlington, Va., and was 
born November 19, 1910. 

Michael Marge is currently a professor of com- 
municative disorders and child and family stud- 
ies at Syracuse University. He resides in Fay- 
etteville, N.Y., and was born October 26, 1928. 

Alvis Kent Waldrep, Jr., is founder and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Kent Waldrep Interna- 
tional Spinal Cord Research Foundation, Inc. 
He resides in Grand Prairie, Tex., and was born 
March 2, 1954. 


Sandra Swift Parrino is currently director of the 
Office of the Disabled in Ossining, N.Y. She re- 
sides in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was born 
June 22, 1934. 
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National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America 





Executive Order 12449. 
November 18, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered that Section 2(b) of Executive Order 
No. 12433, establishing the National Biparti- 
san Commission on Central America, is 
amended to provide as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall report to the 
President by February 1, 1984.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 18, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter 11:45 a.m., November 18, 1983 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





November 9 

The President and Mrs. Reagan were met 
at Haneda Airport in Japan by U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan Mike Mansfield and Mrs. 
Mansfield, the Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States and Mrs. Okawara, members 
of the Suite of Honor, and senior U.S. Em- 
bassy personnel. The President and Mrs. 
Reagan then went to Akasaka Palace, where 
they stayed during their visit to Japan. 

Later in the day, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan participated in a formal arrival 
ceremony at the palace with Emperor Hiro- 
hito. The President and the Emperor then 
went to the Imperial Palace where they 
were joined by Mrs. Reagan for a visit in 





the Audience Room. Following their visit 
with Emperor Hirohito, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan returned to Akasaka Palace. 

The President met late in the afternoon 
with Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone at 
Akasaka Palace. Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz and Japanese Foreign Minister 
Shintaro Abe also attended the meeting, 
which was followed by an expanded session 
with U.S. and Japanese officials. 


November 10 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan visited the Meiji Shrine and attend- 
ed a horseback archery event at Yabusame 
Field. 

Early in the evening, the President 
hosted a reception at Akasaka Palace for 
supporters of the Ronald W. Reagan Schol- 
arship Program of Eureka College. Atten- 
dees at the reception included the presi- 
dent of Eureka College, Dr. Dan Gilbert, 
former Japanese Prime Minister Takeo 
Fukuda, who is honorary chairman of the 
scholarship’s steering committee, and John 
Amos, chairman of the scholarship’s steer- 
ing committee. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with the President of 
Israel, Chaim Herzog, on November 22 at 
the White House. 


November 11 

Upon his return to Akasaka Palace after 
addressing the Diet, the President attended 
a reception in the Hagoromo-No-Ma Room 
for members of the press. The reception 
was hosted by Ambassador Mike Mansfield. 

Later in the morning, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan went to Hinode-Cho School 
where they were met by Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Nakasone. After greeting Hirai 
High School students, they went to the Na- 
kasone’s country residence for a private 
luncheon. The President met with Prirne 
Nakasone in the study at the residence 
before departing with Mrs. Reagan for Aka- 
saka Palace. 

In the afternoon, Emperor Hirohito vis- 
ited with the President and Mrs. Reagan at 
Akasaka Palace. A farewell ceremony fol- 
lowed the visit. 

Early in the evening, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan attended a reception in the 
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Asahi-No-Ma Room of the Akasaka Palace 
honoring the U.S. Marine Corps birthday. 


November 12 

Prior to departing Tokyo for the trip to 
the Republic of Korea, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan had a farewell visit with Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Nakasone in the Asahi- 
No-Ma Room at Akasaka Palace. 

Following the session at the National As- 
sembly in Seoul, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to the Blue House where they 
attended a luncheon with President and 
Mrs. Chun Doo Hwan. The President met 
privately with President Chun before and 
after the luncheon. They were joined by 
their advisers in an expanded session follow- 
ing their post-luncheon meeting in the 
Study of the Blue House. After the meet- 
ings, the President and Mrs. Reagan re- 
turned to the residence of Ambassador 
Richard L. Walker, U.S. Ambassador to 
Korea. 


November 13 

Early in the evening, the President went 
to the Blue House for a bilateral meeting 
with President Chun and U.S. and Japanese 
officials. The President and President Chun 
then had a private meeting in the Study. 
Following the meetings, the President re- 
turned to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 


November 14 

In the morning, the President attended a 
breakfast reception at the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s residence for members of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan then 
went to the Blue House where they were 
greeted by President and Mrs. Chun who 
accompanied them to Kimpo Airport. After 
a farewell ceremony at the airport, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan boarded Air 
Force One for the flight to the United 
States. 


November 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican congressional leaders, to 
discuss his trip to Japan and the Repub- 
lic of Korea and the legislative agenda. 
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The White House announced that the 
President has invited King Juan Carlos and 
Queen Sofia of Spain to visit Washington 
during the course of their private visit to 
the United States. The King and Queen 
have accepted the invitation and will meet 
with the President and Mrs. Reagan at the 
White House on December 8. 

The President requested that the Con- 
gress provide a $30 million supplemental 
appropriation to construct a fueling pier in 
Keflavik, Iceland. 


November 16 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 

Trade, to discuss the commercialization 
of space flight missions; 

—local officials, to discuss the enterprise 

zone legislation. 

The President attended a reception for 
former Secretary of the Interior James G. 
Watt in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the second annual report on Alaska’s 
mineral resources. 


November 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Bishop James W. Malone, president, 
and Monsignor Daniel F. Hoye, general 
secretary, National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops: 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Re- 
sources, to discuss social programs af- 
fecting the American family; 

—Heather Ross, a 9-year-old from 
Hamler, Ohio, who had written a letter 
to the President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress: 

—the 15th annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation; 

—the 19th annual report on the status of 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System; 

—the 18th annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 
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The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir of Israel to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on November 29. The Prime 
Minister will be accompanied by Defense 
Minister Moshe Arens. 


November 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—leaders of the National Association of 

Attorneys General. 

The President designated Sandra Swift 
Parrino as Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil on the Handicapped. 

The President telephoned Mrs. Brooke 
Knapp to congratulate her on completing a 
round-the-world flight via the North and 
South Poles and for setting 40 new records 
on the way. Mrs. Knapp was in Los Angeles, 
Calif., at the time of the call. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Idaho as a result of an earth- 
quake occurring on October 28, which 
caused extensive property damage. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted November 14 


Bernard D. Goldstein, 

of New Jersey, to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice Stephen John Gage. 


John Arthur Moore, 
of North Carolina, to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Toxic Substances of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, vice John A. 
Todhunter, resigned. 


Milton Russell, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, vice Lee L. Verstandig. 
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Submitted November 15 


Deane Roesch Hinton, 

of Illinois, a Career Member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 


Harold K. Phillips, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Inter-American Founda- 
tion for a term expiring September 20, 
1988, vice Alberto Ibarguen, term expired. 


Submitted November 16 


Michael Ira Burch, 
of Florida, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice Henry E. Catto, Jr., resigned. 


Stephanie Lee-Miller, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, vice Pamela Needham Bailey. 


John G. Keane, 


of Illinois, to be Director of the Census, vice 
Bruce Chapman. 


James G. Stearns, 

of Nevada, to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term 
expiring December 31, 1985 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Richard D. Erb, 

of Virginia, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years (reappointment). 


Francis Carter Coleman, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences for the term 
expiring May 1, 1989 (reappointment). 


Mary A. Grigsby, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1986, vice 
James Jay Jackson, resigned. 
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Maurice Lee Barksdale, 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Philip Abrams. 


Submitted November 17 


William Evans, 

of California, to be a member of the Marine 
Mammal Commission for the term expiring 
May 13, 1985, vice James C. Nofziger, term 
expired. 


Richard Thomas Montoya, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, vice Pedro A. Sanjuan, resigned. 


Leslie Lenkowsky, 

of New York, to be Deputy Director of the 
United States Information Agency, vice Gil- 
bert A. Robinson, resigned. 


Submitted November 18 


The following-named persons to be Repre- 
sentatives and Alternate Representatives of 
the United States of America to the 
Twenty-second Session of the General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


Representatives: 


Jean Broward Shevlin Gerard, of New 
York 

Tirso Del Junco, of California 

Helen Marie Taylor, of Virginia 

Charles Z. Wick, of California 


Alternate Representatives: 


Elliott Abrams, of the District of Colum- | 
bia 

Frederick W. M. Guardabassi, of Florida 

Joseph Carlton Petréne, of Iowa 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Handi- 
capped for terms expiring September 17, 
1986: 


H. Latham Breunig, of New York (reap- 
pointment). 

Michael Marge, of New York (reappoint- 
ment). 

Sandra Swift Parrino, of New York (reap- 
pointment). 
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Alvis Kent Waldrep, Jr., of Texas (reap- 
pointment). 


John A. Bohn, Jr., 

of California, to be First Vice President of 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, vice Charles Edwin Lord, resigned. 


Simeon Miller Bright, 

of West Virginia, to be a Commissioner of 
the Postal Rate Commission for the term 
expiring November 22, 1988 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Priscilla L. Buckley, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy for a term expiring July 
1, 1986, vice Leonard Silverstein, term ex- 
pired. 


Ruth O. Peters, 

of Virginia, to be a Governor of the United 
States Postal Service for the remainder of 
the term expiring December 8, 1987, vice 
Paula D. Hughes, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released November 10 


Advance text: 
Toast at a luncheon hosted by Prime Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro Nakasone in Tokyo, Japan 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the joint U.S.-Japanese 
statement on the yen-dollar exchange 
rate—by Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 
R. T. McNamar 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a reception for American and 
Japanese businessmen in Tokyo 
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Released November 10—Continued 


Advance text: 
Toast at the imperial banquet hosted by the 
Emperor of Japan in Tokyo 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index figures for October— 
by the Principal Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President 


Released November 11 


Advance text: 
Address before the Japanese Diet in Tokyo 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s visit to 
Japan—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John R. Hargrove to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Maryland 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James Harvie Wilkinson III 
to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Fourth Circuit 


Released November 12 


Advance text: 
Remarks on arrival in Seoul, Republic of 
Korea 


Advance text: 
Address before the Korean National Assem- 
bly in Seoul 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a reception for Korean commu- 
nity leaders 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner hosted by Presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan in Seoul 


Released November 13 


Advance text: 
Remarks to U.S. troops at Camp Liberty 
Bell, Republic of Korea 
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Transcript: 
Press briefing on the President’s visit to the 
Republic of Korea—by Secretary Shultz 


Released November 14 


Statement: 

The President’s trip to Japan and the Re- 
public of Korea (as read by the President on 
returning to the White House) 


Released November 16 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the 
President to discuss enterprise zone legisla- 
tion—by Mayor George Voinovich of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Councilman Michael Lyons of 
Norwalk, Conn., Mayor John Smith of Prich- 
ard, Ala., and Mayor Vincent Schoemehl 
of St. Louis, Mo. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 11 


S. 461 / Public Law 98-150 

An act to amend the Ethics in Government 
Act of 1978 to make certain changes in the 
authority of the Office of Government 
Ethics, and for other purposes. 


Approved November 14 


HJ. Res. 413 / Public Law 98-151 
A joint resolution making further continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 1984. 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Approved November 15 


HJ. Res. 283 / Public Law 98-152 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning November 6, 1983, as “National 
Disabled Veterans Week”. 


S.J. Res. 122 / Public Law 98-153 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
November 27, 1983, through December 3, 
1983, as “National Home Care Week”. 


Approved November 16 


S.J. Res. 188 / Public Law 98-154 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
November 1983 as “National Christmas Seal 
Month”. 


H.J. Res. 408 / Public Law 98-155 

A joint resolution designating November 12, 
1983, as “Anti-Defamation League Day” in 
honor of the league’s seventieth anniver- 
sary. 


Approved November 17 


H.J. Res. 383 / Public Law 98-156 

A joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning November 6, 1983, as “Florence 
Crittenton Mission Week”. 


S. 448 / Public Law 98-157 

An act to authorize rehabilitation of the 
Belle Fourche irrigation project, and for 
other purposes. 


SJ. Res. 92 / Public Law 98-158 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning May 13, 1984, as “Municipal Clerk’s 
Week”. 


Approved November 18 


H.R. 3348 / Public Law 98-159 

An act to honor Congressman Leo J. Ryan 
and to award a special congressional gold 
medal to the family of the late Honorable 
Leo J. Ryan. 
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Board. See other part of subject 
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recovery program 
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745, 1062, 1153, 1353, 1379 
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Bureau. See other part of subject 
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Ambassador, U.S.—1233, 1268 
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Business Exchange, International—1126n. 
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1150, 1223, 1269, 1489, 1521 
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security 
Clean air and water. See Environment 
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Colombia 
Ambassador, U.S.—134 
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President—804, 1048n. 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
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Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—437, 465, 733, 996, 1038, 
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Budget—11, 172, 572, 748, 1268, 1379, 1475 
Conflicts of interest—733 
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1376, 1377 
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1377n., 1436, 1437, 1449 
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1482, 1530 
Under Secretary—1544, 1549 
Commerce, international 
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tional 
Administration policies—95, 108, 118, 152, 175, 
228, 275, 296, 312, 338, 340, 341, 434, 506, 
690-692, 694, 766, 780, 782, 1103, 1339, 
1340, 1358 
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Initiative 
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Debts, international—688, 1214 
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Germany, Federal Republic of—Continued 
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Military assistance, U.S.—582 
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High School Activities Week, National—1353 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
407, 1292 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, National. 
See Transportation, Department of 
Highways. See Transportation 
Hispanic Americans—662, 665, 751, 754, 1080, 
1098, 1117, 1118, 1121, 1128, 1135, 1169, 
1171, 1181, 1194, 1195, 1231, 1245-1247, 1250, 
1261, 1267, 1376 
Hispanic Business and Professional Association of 
Greater Inland Empire—1175n. 
Hispanic Business and Professional Association of 
Orange County—1175n. 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—1119n., 
1121, 1151 
Hispanic Council, Republican. See Republican 
Hispanic Council 
Hispanic Heritage Week, National—1168, 1231, 
1253, 1261 
Hispanic Women’s Council—541n. 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on—1213 
Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—824 
Historically Black Colleges Day, National—1274 


Deficiency Syndrome 
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Hockey League, National—771 
Hockey team, U.S. See Olympic hockey team, 
US. 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—533n., 1034 
Holocaust survivors, Jewish. See American Gath- 
ering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 
Home Builders, National Association of—716, 
749, 1267 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—251, 255, 622, 
677, 749 
Honduras 
Internal situation—611, 646 
Journalists, death—922 
Military exercises, U.S. See Latin America 
President—1100, 1125, 1314 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Sugar exports to U.S. See Agriculture 
Honeywell Corp.—54I1n. 
Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—484, 1289 
Hostages, Americans in Iran—689 
Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191, 196, 
197, 210, 214, 258, 284, 287, 316, 347, 350, 
351, 459, 510, 583, 717, 719, 922, 988, 991, 
1005, 1066, 1081, 1230, 1311, 1471 
Housing Administration, Federal. See Housing 
and Urban Development, Department of 
Housing Partnership, National—1074 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
1074 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant Secretaries—740, 798, 920, 968 
Budget—11, 172, 583 
General Counsel—1005 
Housing Administration, Federal—797 
Minority youth training, role—1065 
Secretary—354, 420, 718, 931, 933, 988, 991, 
992, 1100 
Small business assistance—167 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
1182, 1194 
Under Secretary—1154, 1169 
Housing Week, National—1256 
Houston, University of—630 
Hugh O'Brian Youth Fellowship—1439 
Human Events—257 
Human rights. See specific country or region; 
Civil rights 
Humanities, National Council on the—407, 465 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Hungary 
Ambassador, U.S.—1279, 1366 
Ambassador to U.S.—1438 
Emigration—826 
Trade with U.S.—825, 826 
Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
pean visits 
Hunger. See Food assistance 


IBM Corporation—113, 120, 254 
ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 
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INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Iceland, Vice President's visit. See Vice President, 
European visits 
Illinois 
Chicago Board of Education—1133 
Disaster assistance—861 
Governor—73, 1266 
President’s visits—68, 73, 95, 96, 912, 915 
Immigration and naturalization 
vernment officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—583 
Reform policies—1390, 1468 
Refugee assistance—981 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
“In Performance at the White House”—523, 861, 
1314 
Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 
Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 
Income tax return, President’s—556 
Independence Day—972, 973 
Independent Business, National Federation of— 
905, 923 
Independent Unions, National Federation of— 
554 
India 
Prime Minister—804, 989, 1331, 1457 
Scientific cooperation with U.S.—989, 1189 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian day. See American Indian Day 
Indian Education, National Advisory 
on—476, 814, 1487, 1497 
Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Com- 
mission on—54, 101, 1087, 1299 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98, 895 
Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act of 
1982—100 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne, mayor—395 | 
Governor—1505 
Indians, American 
See also specific tribe 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Claims settlement—503 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 
Water rights, settlement—922 
Indonesia, President’s visit—929, 
1405 
Industrial Competitiveness, President’s Commis- 
sion on—936, 937, 969, 1091, 1092, 1101, 1103, 
1213, 1266 
Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 


Council 


1004, 1378, 





Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Infant Hearing Assessment Program Volunteers— 
541n. 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Budget—172, 1353 
Counselor—571 
Hiring practices—733 
Radio Marti—262, 754, 1019, 1226, 1419 
Voice of America—158, 262, 1019, 1225, 1226, 
1319, 1320n., 1419 
Youth exchange initiative. See Children and 


youth 

Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 

Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 

Institute. See other part of subject 

Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
153, 984 

Intelligence personnel. See Defense and national 
security 

Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 

Inter-American Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture—1238 

Inter-American Development Bank—752, 1268 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council— 
1210 

Inter-American Foundation—1207, 1476 

Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 

Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion—1187 

Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 


Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100, 303, 327, 856, 1231, 1300 
Interior, Department of the 


Assistant retaries—99, 855, 894, 1222, 1265 
Budget—11, 172, 922, 1037, 1268, 1379 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of—7, 504 
Land Management, Bureau of —349, 1464 
Park Service, National—673, 863 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55, 307, 475, 504, 524, 
606, 863, 1299, 1332, 1417, 1430, 1438, 1440, 
1452, 1464, 1467, 1477 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96, 213, 305, 404, 425, 446, 453, 
473, 478, 494, 534, 549, 590, 644, 686, 687, 
713, 714, 724, 780, 781, 784, 797, 813, 957, 
1037, 1039, 1109, 1145, 1161, 1198, 1202, 
1224, 1237, 1253, 1264, 1292, 1295, 1308, 
1320, 1326, 1327, 1334, 1387, 1419, 1472, 
1479, 1508 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 
677, 713, 1022, 1023, 1223 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin—741 


151, 
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Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international—1214 
Iowa, mayor of Ames—395 
Iran 
Conflict with Iraq. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—1524 
Religious persecution—762 
U.S. national emergency, followup reports— 
637, 1524 


Iraq, conflict with Iran. See Middle East 
Ireland 


Ambassador, U.S.—1527 
Ambassador to U.S.—413 
Foreign Affairs Minister—413 
Prime Minister—414n. 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
pean visits 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Ambassador, U.S.—856, 857 
Ambassador to U.S.—312, 1004 
Chief rabbi—254 
Defense Minister—670, 1018, 1074 
Foreign Affairs Minister—420, 1018, 1074 
Internal situation—212, 219, 1249 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 
President—10 
Prime Minister—201, 670, 727, 922, 
1018, 1194, 1254, 1438 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177, 275, 280, 532, 
857, 1248, 1417, 1438, 1483, 1498 
Territorial policy—290, 426 
— systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ita 
, Ee to U.S.—1420 
Foreign Affairs Minister—395 
Investigation of assassination 
Pope—262 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—712, 784, 790, 806n., 829, 830, 
1404, 1472, 1480 
Relations with U.S.—784, 1421, 1472 
Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
pean visits 
Ivory Coast 
Ambassador, U.S.—1085, 1101, 1222, 1315 
Economy—838, 839 
President—524, 838, 839 
Relations with U.S.—838, 840 


J. Paul Getty Wildlife Conservation Prize—1042 
Jamaica 

Grenada, role. See Grenada 

Internal situation—268, 1124, 1125 

Prime Minister—241, 255, 268, 1125, 1404, 

1549 

Vice President's visit. See Vice President 

James S. Brady Presidential Foundation—524 


1017, 


attempt on 
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Japan — 

Arms control negotiations, role—1292, 1327 

Defense—1539 

Energy cooperation with U.S. See Energy 

International exposition, 1985—621, 654 

President’s visit—929, 1004, 1378, 1457, 1476, 
1532, 1539, 1545, 1548, 1550, 1551n. 

Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95, 204, 225, 
274, 654, 782, 790, 795, 806n., 829, 830, 
1539 

Private sector initiatives—935 

Relations with U.S.—67, 225, 274, 796, 1539, 
1541 

Trade with U.S.—67, 341, 491, 492, 550, 692, 
782, 1539, 1540, 1545 

Japan-U.S. commission. See Conduct of United 
States-Japan Relations, Presidential Commission 
on 

Japan-U:S. 
gram—39. 

Jaycee Week, National—26 

Jewish Heritage Week—567 

Jewish High Holy Days—1208 

Jewish holocaust survivors. See American Gather- 
ing of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 


Cooperative Medical Science pro- 
5 


meetings with 
1014n., 1037 
Soviet jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
Voter support for President. See Elections 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173, 233, 303, 346, 387, 388, 510, 664, 
688, 764, 949, 1029, 1229, 1302, 1308, 1372, 
1396, 1406 
Job-a-thons. See Employment and unemployment 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
John M. Ashbrook Memorial—678 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Joint Venture for Affordable Housing—718 
or 
Ambassador to U.S.—1438 
King—162, 178, 275, 426, 528, 529, 535, 576, 
647 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prince—748 
Juérez monument. See Benito Ju4rez Monument 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Juilliard String Quartet—523 
Junior Miss—1004 
Justice Advisory Board, National Institute of— 
182, 919 
Justice, Department of 
Artitampering policies, role—1434 
Antitrust activities, role—1235, 1237 
Assistant Attorneys General—591, 623, 788, 
894, 1005, 1546, 1550 
Associate Attorney General—643, 713 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48, 333, 402n., 408, 
420, 421, 441, 561, 672, 789, 943, 988, 992, 
1060, 1061, 1075, 1117, 1221, 1224, 1400n., 
1404 


President—176, 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172, 745, 748, 922, 1062 
Deputy Attorney General—264n., 1404 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135, 409, 
441, 1222 
Environmental Protection Agency investiga- 
tion—244, 245, 264n., 281, 283, 333, 343, 461 
Fair housing, role—988, 992 
Family violence task force—1273 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—187, 
281, 282, 461, 603, 672, 982, 1045, 1056, 
1059, 1075, 1434 
Iran, claims settlement—638 
Justice, National Institute of —260 
Justice Assistance, Research and _ Statistics, 
Office of —561 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —278, 313 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —352, 421, 983 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134, 1496, 1530 
Presidential campaign materials investigation. 
See Elections 
School discrimination investigation—944, 956, 
1066 
Sex discrimination review—1167, 1178, 1221 
Solicitor General—1404 
Supreme Court decisions, role—1428 
Voting rights, role—1081 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Justice, Vera Institute of. See Vera Institute of 
Justice 
Justice Assistance, Research and Statistics, Office 
of. See Justice, Department of 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66, 336, 993 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kampuchea 
Internal situation—1306 
Khmer leaders, meetings with President— 
1306, 1323n. 


Kansas 
Governor—1266 
President’s visit—951, 968, 969 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas River Commission— 
542 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Kentucky 
President’s visits—948, 956, 968, 969, 1405, 
1409, 1414 
Republican Party, meeting—951n. 
Kenya 
Ambassador, U.S.—1278, 1366 
President—774 
Keyes Martin Advertising and Public Relations— 
1363 





Kiwanis International—1004 
Klamath River Compact Commission—1188 
Knights of Columbus—894 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—1419 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Foreign Affairs Minister—653 
National Defense Minister—554 
Officials, terrorist attack in Burma—1418, 
1438, 1522, 1540, 1541 
President—1438, 1541 
President Reagan’s visit—929, 1004, 1378, 
1457, 1476, 1532, 1541, 1545, 1548, 1550, 
1551n. 
Relations with China—1542 
Relations with U.S.—225, 274, 1541, 1542 
Trade with U.S.—1289, 1542, 1545 
Korean Air Lines plane, Soviet attack—1191, 
1193, 1194, 1197-1199, 1208, 1211, 1219-1221, 
1224-1226, 1246, 1255, 1257, 1264, 1266, 1267, 
1270-1272, 1281, 1286, 1292, 1295, 1300, 1308, 
1310, 1319, 1323, 1325, 1327, 1329, 1333, 
1357, 1413, 1456, 1497, 1520, 1540, 1541, 
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Latin America 


See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 

Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 

Economy—688 

Military exercises, U.S—1031, 1033, 1043, 
1050-1052, 1055, 1113, 1163, 1248 

Officials, meetings with President—395, 622, 
653, 922, 1004, 1037, 1074, 1100 

President’s Special Representative to Central 
America—614, 617, 620, 754, 921, 984, 1044, 
1048, 1049, 1100, 1268 

President’s visit—664, 1181, 1245, 1395 

Regional conflict—89, 276, 344, 377, 393, 394, 
445, 458, 464, 473, 495, 546, 577, 595, 604, 
608, 611, 623, 629, 646, 650, 657, 665, 674, 
685, 736, 748, 753, 778, 783, 795, 811, 817, 
857, 889, 890, 901, 939, 942, 966, 1010, 1019, 
1028, 1031, 1043, 1044, 1047-1053, 1055, 
1099, 1111, 1124, 1126, 1131, 1137, 1141, 
1142, 1146, 1162, 1180, 1252, 1287, 1294, 
1297, 1358 

U.N. Representative, visit—191, 271, 276, 377 


1545, 1548 Latin Business Association—1175n. 
Law Day U.S.A.—552 
Labor 


Law enforcement and crime 
See also specific agency or industry Administration policies—408, 420, 421, 562, 


671, 682, 1046, 1081, 1435 

Civil disturbances—16 

Crime rate—603, 667, 671 

Criminal justice—47, 152, 260, 311, 562, 671, 
922 

Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152, 310, 
408, 441, 465, 625, 672, 703, 753, 880, 1045, 
1046, 1066, 1131, 1472, 1509 

Espionage—1045, 1046 

Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—22, 420, 1100 

Gun control—126, 248, 670, 965 

Intergovernmental responsibilities—264 

Memorial service, Federal officers. See Govern- 
ment agencies and employees 

Organized crime—109, 152, 408, 671, 1046, 
1058-1060, 1132 

Pornography—1082 

Prisons—922 

Sweden-U:S. extradition treaty—767 

Thailand-U.S. penal treaty—1291 


Right-to-work laws—1247 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—721, 798, 1386, 1396, 
1439 
Budget—583, 1529 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—1367 
Employment and Training Administration— 
1396 
Inspector General—469, 494 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of—190, 702, 749 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion—1420 
Occupational safety and health report—191, 
1405 
Private sector employment, role—575, 1396 
Secretary—397, 931, 932, 1028, 1348, 1349, 
1396, 1405, 1529 
Solicitor—1446, 1531 
Summer youth employment, role—1028, 1066 
Under Secretary—652, 713 
Labor Day—1197, 1199 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—13 
Impasses Panel, Podeeal Service—8, 1034 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134, 396 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Laboratories, Federal. See Science and technol- 


ogy 

Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 

Laos, relations with U.S.—131 


League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 


Ambassador, U.S.—559, 571n., 586, 1277, 1296, 
13€S 

Ambassador to U.S.—893 

Conflict resolution. See Middle East 

Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn. 

Embassy, U.S.—559, 570, 571, 575, 585, 587, 
689, 748 

Foreign and Expatriates Affairs Minister—420, 
861 


Foreign Ministry, Director General—587 
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Lebanon—Continued 
President—559, 586, 670, 712, 727, 921, 1035, 
1155, 1322, 1323, 1417, 1439, 1481, 1498, 
1499, 1504, 1505 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Lebanon Emergency Assistance "Act of 1983—931 
Lebanon Resolution, Multinational Force in. See 
Multinational Force in Lebanon Resolution 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190, 1403, 
1406, 1550 
Leif Erikson Day—1259 
Liberia, Head of State—1323n. 
Liberty—134l1n., 1356 
Library of Congress 
“American Cowboy” exhibit—449 
Librarian of Congress—450n. 
Trust Fund Board—1158 
Library and Information Science, National Com- 
mission on—1101 
Libya 
Chad, role. See Chad 
Chief of State—1107, 1112 
Latin America, role. See Latin America, region- 
al conflict 
Northern Africa, role. See Africa 
Lincoln University—1549 
Literacy, adult. See Education 
Literacy, Coalition for—1207 
Lithuanian Independence Day—242 
Little League World Series—1194 
Little Town Players—541n. 
Liver disease week. See Children’s Liver Disease 
Awareness Week, National 
Living Bank—1041 
Locomotive Engineers, 
240, 501 
Long Island Rail Road. See New York Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority 
Longshoremen’s Association, International—1009, 
1038 
Los Angeles Times—922 
Louisiana 
Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56, 202, 228, 582 
District judge, U.S.—1222, 1224 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President’s visits—2, 22, 23, 
1143, 1150, 1151 
Republican Party, meeting—1147n. 
Louisiana World Exposition of 1984—522, 555 
Loyalty Day—406 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 
Lupus Awareness Week—1425 
Luxembourg, Ambassador to U.S.—1004 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

MX missile. See Arms and munitions, 
weapons 

Machinists and Aerospace Workers, International 
Association of —501 


Brotherhood of—238- 


1118, 1141n., 


nuclear 
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Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—621, 654 
Maine, U.S. district judge—798, 799 
Malaysia, U.S. Ambassador—1418, 1476 
Maldives, President—1530 
Management and Budget, Office of—57, 138ftn., 
197ftn., 209, 243, 262, 415, 422, 666, 941, 1093, 
1094, 1114, 1115, 1117, 1299 
Management Week in America—727 
Manufacturers, National Association of —376, 397 
March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, an- 
niversary—1183 
Marine Band—1004, 1354 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime affairs 
Administration policies—151 
Collisions at sea, prevention—124, 889 
Eastern Pacific Ocean tuna fishing agree- 
ment—696 
Exclusive economic zone of U.S. See Economy, 
national 
Germany-U.S. fishery agreement—640 
Korea-U:S. fishery agreement—214 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—278, 1183 
Naval vessels. See Arms and munitions 
Oceans policy, U.S.—383, 384, 397 
Poland-U:S. fishery agreement—641, 1514 
Port system—108, 151 
Regulatory reform, U.S.—1183 
Ship pollution liability—666 
Soviet-U.S. fishery agreement—641 
Tonnage measurement requirements—667 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151, 530, 555, 
667, 1495, 1530 
Maritime Day, National—450 
Maritime Organization, International—383, 889 
Marksmanship program. See Defense, Depart- 
ment of 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Martin Luther King, Jr., holiday—1511 
Maryland 
Baltimore, mayor—395 
District judge, U.'S—1550 
Mashantucket Pequot Indians—503 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
Marshal, U.S.—1038, 1221 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High Technology Council—117 
Mathematics, National Council of Teachers of— 
1459 
Mauritius, U.S. Ambassador—1182, 1194 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Mayor’s Task Force, Frito-Lay, Inc.—541n. 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation Board, National—239, 992, 1005, 1149, 
1151, 1223 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical Association, American. See American 
Medical Association 





Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medical science program, Japan-U.S. See Japan- 
U.S. Cooperative Medical Science program 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Meharry Medical College—1066 
Memorial Day, prayer for peace. See Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day 
Mental Health Counselors Week, National—492 
Mental Health Week, National—552 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
937 
Merit Systems Protection Board—415, 465, 1268 
Merrill Lynch—911 
Metropolitan Opera—1314 
Metropolitan Opera Day—1474 
Mexican and American Business Association— 
1175n. 
Mexican Americans. See Hispanic Americans 
Mexico 
Cinco de Mayo. See Cinco de Mayo 
Economy—628, 664, 1136, 1137, 1140, 1141 
Environmental agreement with U.S. See Envi- 
ronment 
Foreign Relations Secretary—1151 
President—241, 861, 983, 1048n., 1126, 1134, 
1135, 1140, 1141, 1151 
President Reagan’s visit—1118, 
1135, 1140, 1141, 1151 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Relations with U.S.—657, 661, 664, 1135, 1136, 
1140, 1141 
Trade with U.S.—1289 
Mexico, International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, U.S. and—1136-1139 
Mexico, Joint Commission on Commerce and 
Trade, U.S. and—1142 
Miami Dolphins—142 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor, mayor—395 
District judge, U.S.—1531, 1532 
Republican Party, reception—1266 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—670, 1287 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—56, 1004 
Iran-Iraq conflict—1015, 1470, 1524 
Lebanese situation—13, 21, 110, 125, 162, 177, 
187, 201, 219, 249, 275, 280, 285, 343, 426, 
490, 559, 575, 586, 587, 607, 647, 670, 685, 
711, 712, 727, 732, 733, 737, 782, 785, 802, 
812, 857, 931, 1015, 1017, 1018, 1035, 1054, 
1113, 1146, 1155, 1156, 1163, 1179, 1183, 
1185, 1186, 1194, 1203, 1220, 1249, 1280, 
1294-1298, 1309, 1322-1324, 1331, 1342, 
1357, 1358, 1361, 1364, 1366, 1367, 1416, 
1421, 1422, 1439, 1452, 1453, 1465-1470, 
1472, 1480-1486, 1497-1501, 1504-1506, 
1515, 1520-1523n., 1529, 1532, 1535, 1541 
Military personnel, death—1185, 1187, 1203, 
1262, 1309, 1470, 1480-1485, 1497-1500, 
1520, 1521, 1530 


1126, 1134, 
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Middle East—Continued 
Palestinian autonomy issue—289, 578, 1184, 
1417, 1466, 1498 
Peace efforts, international—l0, 13, 40, 76, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183, 201, 275, 285, 289, 
343, 426, 490, 528, 534, 559, 576, 578, 586, 
647, 670, 712, 714, 857, 928, 983, 984, 1015, 
1017, 1026, 1146, 1163, 1179, 1183, 1249, 
1254, 1296, 1324, 1364, 1417, 1466, 1472, 
1482, 1483, 1498, 1515 
President’s Personal Representative—1035, 
1036, 1039, 1074, 1155, 1185, 1194, 1220, 
1296, 1323, 1332, 1364, 1439, 1452, 1469, 
1484, 1499, 1514, 1518 
President’s Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n., 201ftn., 219ftn., 249ftn., 289ftn., 343, 
420, 426ftn., 559, 586, 670, 727, 921, 1036, 
1469, 1499 
Midgetman missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Military Medicine, Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of—788 
Millipore Corporation—122n. 
Mining 
Federal lands—46 
Ocean resources—383 
Surface control and reclamation—1037 
Minnesota 
President’s visit—845, 850, 852 
Republican Party, receptions—855n. 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Businesses—152, 307, 663, 996-998, 
1123, 1124, 1171, 1174, 1376 
Television portrayals—1376 
Minority Business Development 
Commerce, Department of 
Minority Business Enterprise Development—998 
Minority Enterprise Development Week—1i114, 
1376 
Minority Entrepreneur of the Year Award—1376, 
1377 
Minuteman missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 
Miss America—1475 
Missing Children Day—774 
Mississippi 
Disaster assistance—582, 831 
District judge, U.S.—421 
President’s visit—898, 923 
Republican Party, reception—902n. 
Mississippi River Commission—1158, 1169 
Missouri 
District judge, U.S.—862 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 168 
Greene County—6 
President’s visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168, 290, 309 
Molasses. See Agriculture 


1005, 


Agency. See 
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Monaco, Prince and Princess—493 
Monetary and Financial Policies, National Adviso- 
ry Council on International—326 
Monetary Fund, International—110, 152, 286, 
295, 324, 332, 341, 342, 395, 688, 780, 808, 
999, 1003, 1004, 1041, 1074, 1337, 1367, 1503, 
1504, 1514, 1531 
Money. See Banking 
Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 
Montserrat, role in Grenada. See Grenada 
Morality in Media—493 
Morocco 
King—529n., 1331n. 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Afri- 
can visit 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—746 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers—541n. 
Mother’s Day—514, 675 
Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172, 517 
Motor vehicles 
Automobile industry—62, 137, 141, 160, 163, 
196, 197, 215, 217, 258, 287, 316, 340, 348, 
350, 459 
Drunk and drugged driving—1, 502 
Motorcycles—491, 492, 550, 692, 790 
Motorcycles. See Motor vehicles 
Mozambique, U.S. Ambassador—990, 1005, 1074, 
1222 
Muir String Quartet—523 
Multinational Force in Lebanon Resolution— 
1422 
Multiple Sclerosis Mother and Father of the 
Year—1037 
Municipal League, National. See Citizens Forum 
on Self-Government/ National Municipal 
League 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Murphy Company—349ftn. 
Muscular Dystrophy Association—523 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192, 213, 395, 1162 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.—1363 
Myasthenia Gravis Awareness Week—1398 


NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Namibia, administration policies—481, 685, 1163 

Nancy Hanks Center—113, 240 

Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 

Narcotics Border Interdiction System, National— 
441, 465, 1133n. 

National acts, agencies, associations, cbservances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 

National Review—257, 266 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 

Nature Conservancy—1043 
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Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 

Navy, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—529, 555 
Chief of Naval Operations—1405 
Marine Corps, U.S.—448, 927, 1481, 

1486, 1499, 1502, 1504, 1521, 1522 

Naval Academy, U.S.—390, 898 
Secretary—260, 1109 

Nebraska, Governor—30 

Negro College Fund, United. See United Negro 
College Fund 

Negro Women, National Council of—1064, 1075 


~~ 
ing—394, 1549 
Queen—1549 
Netherlands 
Ambassador, U.S.—745, 798 
Prime Minister—191, 404 
Relations with U.S.—404 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
pean visits 
Nevada, U.S. district judge—1038, 1269, 1477 
Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 
New Jersey 
District judge, U.S.—1269, 1270 
Governor—56 
President’s visit—756 
Space science project—897 
Teleport, role—911 
New Jersey, U.S.S.—1298, 1470, 1499 
New Mexico 
Disaster assistance—1504 
District judge, U.S.—654 
President’s visit—876, 893 
Republican Party, meeting—876n. 
New Orleans Preservation Hall Jazz Band—804 
New Year’s Day—1, 23 
New York 
Attorney, U.S.—555, 556 
District judges, U.S.—136, 192, 713, 714, 1038, 
1269 
New York City, mayor—601, 911, 1324n. , 
New York City officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—254 
President’s visits—601, 602, 622, 623, 1322- 
1324, 1330, 1331 
Republican Party, reception—608n. 
Teleport, role—911 
New York City Marathon—1505 
New York Crime Fighters Award program—601 
New York Daily News—601 
New York Islanders—771 
New York Metropolitan Transportation Authori- 
ty—500, 501, 514, 525, 862 
New York Teleport—911 
New York Yacht Club—1356 
New York Zoological Society—1043 
New Zealand 
Prime Minister—1439 
Technical cooperation—1423 
News photographers association. See White House 
News Photographers Association 


1483, 





News & World Report, U.S.—922 
Newspaper Carrier Day, International—1401 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American. See 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Newspaper Week, National—1400 
Newspapers Association, National—395 
Newsweek—294 
Nicaragua 
Administration policies—611, 613, 645, 649, 
650, 736, 737, 811, 1012, 1028, 1031, 1032, 
1055, 1056, 1127, 1465, 1515 
Ambassador to U.S.—893 
Defense Minister—610 
Human rights—613, 646, 1012 
Internal situation—595, 610, 611, 645, 650, 
737, 783, 795, 966, 1011, 1012, 1028, 1031, 
1050, 1127 
Junta of the Government of National Recon- 
struction, Coordinator—612, 1028 
PLO role—577 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Relations with U.S.—473, 545-547, 610 
Sugar exports to U.S. See Agriculture 
Nigeria, elections—1164 
Nobel Peace Prize—1398, 1511 
Nonaligned countries, administration policies— 
1328 
North American Soccer League—642 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organiza- 
tion—1030 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116, 


213, 225, 252, 273, 306, 420, 444, 445, 464, 
469, 478, 480, 487, 549, 590, 613, 647, 684- 
688, 748, 780, 784, 842, 922, 927, 957, 1008, 


1145, 1162, 1238, 1254, 1257, 
1310, 1327, 1334, 1358, 1385, 
1472, 1479, 1480, 1494, 1507, 1532 
North Carolina 
Durham, mayor—395 
President’s visit—1521, 
1535 
North Carolina State University—653 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation- 
al—1511 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission—640, 1293 
North Texas Food Bank—34 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Norway 
Ambassador, U.S.—252n. 
Prime Minister—133, 251 
Relations with U.S.—251 
Social security agreement with U.S.—886 
Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 
an visits 
Nuclear boards. See specific region 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—1047, 
1100 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23, 882, 
922 


1263, 1292, 
1421, 1455, 


1523n., 1530, 1532, 


1075, 


Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Nursing Home Week, National—652 
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OAS. See American States, Organization of 

OECD. See Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Organization for 

OECS. See Eastern Caribbean States, Organiza- 
tion of 

OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 

O’Brian youth fellowship. See Hugh O'Brian 
Youth Fellowship 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 
See Labor, Department of 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—947, 969, 1223 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Oceans policy, U.S. See Maritime affairs 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio 
Cleveland, mayor—395 
President’s visit—654, 678 
Republican Party, reception—1266 
Unemployment rate—679 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—481 

Oil. See Energy 

Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 

Oklahoma, disaster assistance—862, 1505 

Oklahoma river commissions. See Arkansas-Okla- 
homa Arkansas River Compact Commission; 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas River Commission 

Older Americans Month—668, 669 

Older persons. See Aged 

Olympic Committee, U.S.—327, 331, 332, 1330 

Olympic hockey team, U.S.—1360 

Olympic Games. See Summer Olympic Games 

a a ski team, U.S.—1476 


man 
Ambassador, U.S.—536n. 
Ambassador to U.S.—524 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—536n. 
Relations with U.S.—535 
Sultan—463, 534, 537 
Operation California, Inc.—541n. 
Operation LIFT—1207 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 
Oregon 
Lane County, public lands—1464 
President’s visit—313, 347 
Republican Party, reception—351n. 
Salem, mayor—395 
Oregon Fi Share—541n. 
Organ donorship. See Health and medical care 
Organization. See other part of subject 
Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Organized Crime, President’s Commission on— 
1058, 1060, 1061, 1075, 1082, 1132 
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Orphan Drug Act—8, 915 

Osceola National Forest. See Florida 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, National—403 

POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Pacific fisheries commission. See North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission, International 

Pacific Halibut Commission, International—442 

Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 

Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, Interna- 
tional—904 

Pakistan 
President—989 
Scientific cooperation with U.S.—989 

Palestine Liberation Organization 
El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Moderate leader, assassination—529 
Representation of Palestinian people—647 

Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
498, 544 

Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—395 
President—1047 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Tuna fishing agreement with U.S. See Maritime 

affairs 

Panama Canal Commission—34, 251 

Panama Canal Consultative Committee—439, 
839 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Papago Indians—922 

Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 

Paralyzed Veterans Recognition Day, National— 
1072 

Parent-Teacher Association, National—876, 894 

Paris Air Show—464 

Park Foundation, National—1118 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Park System, National. See Conservation 

Parkinson’s Disease Week, National—706 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Partnerships in Education, National Year of— 
1379, 1425 

Passover—495, 531 

Patents, copyrights, and trademarks—252, 256, 
1218, 1234, 1236, 1237, 1269 

Paul Boucher Award—984 

Peace Corps—478, 559, 731, 1394, 1409 

Peace Corps Advisory Council—477, 746, 748 

Peace Through Strength, National Coalition for— 
394 

Peacekeeper missile. See Arms and munitions, 
nuclear weapons 
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Pennsylvania 
Attorney, U.S.—555, 556 
District judges, U.S.—923 
Governor—509 
Job training, role—509n. 
Marshal, U.S.—1038, 1221 
President’s visit—505, 509, 525 
Republican Party, reception—512n. 
Pennsylvania Avenue evelopment 
tion—182, 1379 
Pension Benefit Guaranty 
1058 
Pershing II missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 
Personnel Management, 
1165, 1190, 1449 
Perth Yacht Club—1356 
Peru, Ambassador to U.S.—1004 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Philadelphia Phillies—1438 
Philadelphia 76’ers—843 
Philadelphia Urban Education Partnership—1549 
Philippines 
President—1004, 1298 
President Reagan’s visit—1004, 
1334, 1378, 1405 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National—590 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—1101, 1314 
Pipeline safety—191 
Poison Prevention Week, National—359, 1495 
Poland 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Human rights—913, 914, 1456, 1514 
Internal situation—25, 183, 273, 277, 712, 912, 
944, 1033, 1188, 1398, 1455, 1514 
Papal visit—913, 914, 944, 968, 1398, 1514 
Premier—913, 944, 1188 
Relations with U.S.—914, 1033, 1456, 1514 
Solidarity—914, 1188, 1398 
Trade with U.S.—542, 1514 
Police Benevolent Association—501 
Police Organization, International Criminal. See 
Criminal Police Organization, International 
Police Week, National—672 
Policy Development, Office of 
Drug Abuse Policy Office—48, 408, 441, 465 
Industrial competitiveness, role—1092 
Polish American Congress—915n. 
Polish National Alliance—915n. 
Pollution. See Environment 
Poor. See Disadvantaged 
Pope. See Vatican City 
Pope John Paul II Award for Religious Free- 
dom—713 


Corpora- 


Corporation—1000, 


Office of—224, 402, 


1159, 1298, 


Port Authority of New York and New Jersey— 
911 
Portugal 
President—95, 1037, 1254, 1257 
Relations with U.S.—1254, 1257 
Socialist Party leader—312 





Postal Service, U.S.—135, 326, 396, 1262 

Potomac River Basin commission. See Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin 

Poverty. See Disadvantaged 

Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978—421, 1114 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—499, 786 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidency, President’s views—427, 460, 476, 
659, 689, 874, 963 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Press coverage, President’s views—597, 599, 600, 
604, 658, 744 

Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee, Federal— 
523 

Prisons. See Law enforcement and crime 

Private Enterprise Task Force, International— 
639, 653, 821, 1213 

Private industry councils—1303, 1372, 1397 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See White 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Advisory 
Council on—919, 931, 932, 934, 991, 1513 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109, 217, 234, 329, 505, 764, 934, 935 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—583, 713, 
945, 1085, 1093, 1503 

Procurement, Federal. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Producer Price Index. See Economy, national 

Productivity, White House Conference on. See 
White House Conference on Productivity 

Productivity Advisory Committee, National— 
1303 

Productivity Improvement Week, National—1390 

Professional associations. See other part of subject 

Project Transport. See Handicapped, transporta- 
tion 

Prompt Payment Act—419, 908 

Property Review Board—1365 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Provident Mutual Insurance Co.—1549 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135, 172, 
402, 421, 861, 1233, 1269, 1451, 1476, 1477, 
1506 

Public Broadcasting Service—861, 1314, 1509 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—135, 1544, 1550 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 

Puerto Rico 
District judge, U.S.—798, 799 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President 
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Pulaski memorial day. See General Pulaski Me- 
morial Day 


Qatar, U.S. Ambassador—1056, 1101, 1222 


Radio Broadcasters Association, National—1004 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba Act—1419 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA)}—897 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty—262, 1019, 
1225, 1226, 1419 
Radio Marti. See Information Agency, ©.S. 
Radio and Television Correspondents Associ- 
ation—464 
Railroad Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
Railroad industry 
Labor disputes—23, 238-240, 494, 500, 501, 
514, 862 
Retirement system—331, 933, 1116, 1117 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 
Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172, 745, 
933, 1116, 1117, 1153, 1343, 1379, 1406 
Railroad Retirement Solvency Act—1116, 1117 
Railroad Women, American Council of. See 
American Council of Railroad Women 
Railroad Yardmasters of America—501 
Railway and Airline Clerks, Brotherhood of—501 
Railway Association, U.S.—172, 1379 
Railway Carmen of the United States and 
Canada, Brotherhood of—501 
Reader’s Digest—1314 
Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 
Reagan-Bush 84 Committee. See Elections 
Reagan scholarship program. See Ronald W. 
Reagan Scholarship Program 
Real property, Federal—44, 151 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—780, 1003, 1218, 1337, 1343, 1367 
Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 
Red Cross Month—85, 159, 330 
Reform 88. See Government agencies and em- 
ployees, management reform 
Refugees. See Immigration and naturalization 
Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 
Regional councils, Federal—278 
Regulatory reform 
Administration policies—108, 143, 144, 153, 
154, 165, 173, 175, 295, 297, 302, 315, 317, 
332, 347, 417, 418, 507, 693, 717, 718, 737, 
757, 915, 930, 950, 1123, 1236, 1302, 1519 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Maritime affairs. See Maritime affairs 
Officials, meeting with President—1100 
Paperwork reduction—583, 622, 846, 849, 908, 
967, 1077, 1229, 1302, 1382, 1410, 1455, 
1519 
Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154, 303, 417, 693, 1174, 1382, 1519 
Rehabilitative Services Administration. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
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Religion 
See also specific religious group and observ- 
ance 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
President’s views—155, 180, 364, 1427, 1428, 
1430 
Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 192 
Republic. See other part of subject 
Republican Congressional Committee, National— 
708, 714 
Republican Congressional Leadership Council, 
National—463 
Republican Governors Association—1505 
Republican Hispanic Council—464 
Republican Jewish Coalition—1505 
Republican Majority Fund—1346 
Republican National Committee—127, 
1268, 1475 
Republican National Hispanic Assembly—1250, 
1270 
Republican Northeast Regional Leadership Con- 
ference—1307 
Re es ay 
also Elections 
Contributors—190, 554, 1267 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Women, participation. See Women 
Republican Senatorial Committee, 
630n., 708, 714 
Republican Western Regional Conference—1221 
Republican Women, National Federation of— 
395, 1409, 1440 
Republican Women’s Leadership Forum—828, 
1169, 1175, 1195 
Rescue Committee, International—1267 
Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176, 196, 
288, 289, 295, 599, 600, 605, 660, 734, 851, 
861, 896, 984, 1030, 1302 
Respiratory Therapy Week, National—1259 
Retired Executives, Service Corps of. See Service 
Corps of Retired Executives 
Revenue sharing, Federal. See State and local 
governments 
Review and Oversight, Office of. See Defense, 
Department of 
Revolutionary War. See American Revolution 
Rexnord and Tenneco, Inc.—1363 
Reye’s Syndrome Week, National—1526 
Rhode Island, mayor of Cranston—1310 
Rifle Association, National—669, 714 
Right-to-life organization representatives—95 
Rockefeller folk art center. See Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Center 
Rodeo Cowboy Association, Professional—1320, 
1321 
Romania 
Emigration—825, 826 
Trade with U.S.—337, 825, 826 
Vice President's visit. See Vice President, Euro- 


1179n., 


National— 


pean visits 
Ronald W. Reagan Scholarship Program—1101 
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Ruiz Food Products, Inc.—699n. 


SALT. See Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
SCORE. See Service Corps of Retired Executives 
START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
Sabine River Compact Administration—324 
Safe Boating Week, National—776 
St. Christopher-Nevis 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Independence day ceremonies—1268 
St. George’s University School of Medicine— 
1539n. 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 
St. Lucia 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Prime Minister—1505 
St. Patrick’s Day—407, 412, 413, 421 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, role in Grenada. 
See Grenada 
Sakharov day. See Andrei Sakharov Day 
Salmon conservation organization. See North At- 
lantic Salmon Conservation Organization 
Salmon fisheries commission. See Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, International 
San José Conference—1044 
Satellites. See Communications 
Saudi Arabia 
Ambassador, U.S.—1277 
Ambassador to U.S.—1366, 1504 
King—528, 529n., 1366 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Save Your Vision Week—223 
Savings Bonds, Interagency Committee for the 
Purchase of U.S.—420 
Savings Bonds Volunteer Committee, U.S.—1476 
Scandinavian Airlines—1271 
Scholars, Commission on 
885n., 937, 1293 
Scholars, Presidential—883 
School lunch program—1311 
School Lunch Week, National—1204 
Schoolbus Safety Week, National—1402 
Schools. See Education 
Schweitzer award. See Albert Schweitzer Award 
Science, National Medal of—769 
Science, President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of—1003 
Science Foundation, National—134, 
1460 
Science and Mathematics Teaching, Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in—1238, 1269, 1458 
Science Teachers Association, National—1459 
Science and technolo: 
Administration policies —109, 118, 121, 150, 
167, 341, 365, 400, 769, 988, 1234, 1236 
Communications. See Communications 
Exports, U.S.—341, 790, 1437, 1438 
Industrial competitiveness—936, 1234, 1236, 
1269, 1295, 1374 
International activities, U.S.—988 


Presidential—860, 


191, 841, 





Science and technology—Continued 
Laboratories, Federal—1004 
Material imports—237 
Reports—463, 1374 
Technology transfers—1215, 1217, 1218 
Westinghouse talent search—395 
Williamsburg Economic Summit policy—807 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of —463, 
770, 989, 1092, 1238, 1460 

Scleroderma Week, National—895 

Scowcroft commission. See Strategic Forces, 
President’s Commission on 

Screen Actors Guild—1376 

Secondary School Principals, National Asssocia- 
tion of—1070 

Secondary School Recognition Awards—1354 

Secret Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 

Securities and Exchange Commission—981, 1005, 
1223 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—177, 685, 904, 1004, 1007, 1019, 1202, 
1220, 1457 

Security Council, National—54, 56, 133, 312, 464, 
554, 564, 565, 578, 622, 633, 682, 712, 748, 
762, 799, 823, 842, 858, 861, 893, 981, 984, 
1004, 1109, 1117, 1197, 1266, 1314, 1315, 
1366, 1452, 1476, 1505 

Security Medal, National—1405, 1476 

Security telecommunications advisory committee. 
See Telecommunications Advisory Committee, 
President’s National Security 

Self-Government, Citizens Forum on. See Citi- 
zens Forum on Self-Government/ National Mu- 
nicipal League 

Senate youth program. See Children and youth 

Senatorial Trust—855n. 

Senegal 
President—1037, 1107, 1164 
Relations with U.S.—1108 

Senior Interagency Group—Space—722 

Senior Interdepartmental Group on International 
Economic Policy—1214 
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